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BOAT RACE AT NEW YORK. 


”, E have, in a former 
if number, given a 
¢ spirited and faith- 
ful view of a boat 


race on the canals 
of Venice, and we 
now present our 
readers with a view 
of an aquatic con- 
test of a similar 
character in our 
own waters. We 
are pleased to no- 
tice all such events 
when well conduct- 
ed, as we believe them to encourage a taste for 
physical emulation, ia which great improvement 
may be made to the advantage of all concerned. 
Boat clubs, rowing matches, and all like sports 
lead young mes and those who participate in 
them to exercise freely, in order to attain pro- 
ficiency in the use of the oar—if for no other rea- 
son, for the sake of winning. But the physical 
benefits to be derived from these exercises are 
incalculable. They invigorate the system, and 


not the first nor second genera ion alone reaps 
the benefit of these physica! improvements. 

The race represented by our artist below, came 
off in New York Bay, a few days since with 
great eclat, and is only the prelude to a number 
of other like exhibitions that are already planned 
and soon to come off. The co.itending parties 


East river, and James Lec, of the North river, 


forward to with great interest, and accordingly 
an immense number of people assembled on the 
Battery to witness the contest, and a large 
amount of money changed hands by the result. 
This seul! race was from the Battery around 
Bedlow's Island and back—a distance of up- 
wards of five miles—for $500 a side. This dis- 
tance was accomplished in the amazing short 
space of thirty-four minutes. The most intense 
excitement prevailed, and in the run home th: 
betting was tremendous—the odds being in favoi 
of Decker, and being accepted freely. At every 
stroke it became more and more evident to the 
experienced eye that Lee had no chance; and 


| itself in heated words and even blow.. 


were loud and long, and the excitement, which 


| was before very great, was now wound up to the 


highest pitch. and in several instances vented 
These 
aquatic sports are highly interesting, but they 


| ought never to degenerate into fighting and row- 
_dyism. That deprives them of all enjoyment. 
on this occasion were William Decker, of the | 


But as long as they are conducted fairly and in 


, good spirit, we think them highly commendable. 
both celebrated oarsmen. The match was looked | - 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN ADAMS. 
When John Adams waa a young man, he was 


| invited to dine with the Court and Bar at the 


house of Judge Paine, an eminent loyalist, at 
Worcester. When the wine was circulated 


| round the table. Judye Paine gave as a toast. 


| “the King.” 


Decker came ia an easy winner by three hundred | 


yards, or about a quarter of a 1ile. 


KKGALTA SCENE IN THE BAY OF 


The cheers | 


Some of the whigs were about to 
refuse to drink it, but Mr. Adams whispered to 
them to comply, saying: “We shail have an 
Opportunity to return the compliment.” At 
length, when John Adams was desired to give 
1 toast, he gave ‘The Devil.” As the host was 
cbout to resent the supposed indignity, his wife 
‘almed him, and turned the 1 .ugh upon Mr. Ad- 
ims, by immediately saying: ~ My dear, as the 
gentleman has seen fit to drink to our friend, let 


his —N. Y. Tribune. 


The worst men often give the best advice. 
Laicy s Festus. 


CHGOSING LOVERS. 

If our sex were wise, a lover should have a 
certificate from the last woman he served, how 
he was turned away, befure he was received in- 
to the service of another; but at present any 
vagabond is welcome, provid-d he promises to 
enter into your livery. It is wonderfal thatwe =| 
won't take a footman, without credentials from 
his last master, but make no scruples of falling 
into a treaty with the most notorious offender 
in his behavior against other women. But this 
breach of commerce between the sexes proceeds 
from an unaccountable prevalence of custom, by 
which a woman is to the last degree reproacha- | 
bie for being deceived, and a man suffersae = | 
loss of credit for being a decciver.— Tuttler. 


CRYING. 
Why don't somebody write out the philosophy 4 


/ . | should be rememoered that it is a luxary to 
us by no meuns refuse, in oar turn, to drink to 


| ciferous, e’en let ‘em ery. 


of crying! Itisa rich subject and worthy of 
the best treatment. That tears are a great 
blessing there is uo doubt—perlaps the greatest 
next to rain. It is not a great grief that crits, 
and the little ones are wonderfully mended, and 
sometimes cured by this innocent and anciwut 
form of hydropathy. ‘To be sure it is not pleas- ' 
ant to see women aad children ery—batihenit | 


them, and provided they are not offensively vo- 
It ic dangerous te 
their eyes”—aad should not be 
ed.— Anicke: bocker. 
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DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


AN ORIGINAL VENBEIAN ROMANER. 


[Entered according mis ne 1851, by F. Gizason, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the istrict Comst of Massachusetts] 


EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S DRAWING ROOM 


CXOR OD OLPHO OID 


CO ©O 
“UTHE MYSTERY OF VENICE.Oh- 


ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATIC/ 
GW BY GHO. CANNING HILL. 


(CONTINUED.} 


CHAPTER XI.—{continvep.] 


HE daughter of the 
deceased doge was 
there, too; but she 
was doing honor to 
the occasion by 
gliding through the 
hall in her mask. 
Few could know 

= who she was in her 

As she paced 
along through the 
hall, her eyes fell 

upon another pair, 
balinging to a face that was completely masked. 

Those other eyes met hers, likewise, at the same 

time, and their possessor at once moved nearer 

to her. 

“Most gracious lady,” 
neath the mask. 

“You do me honor, sir,” replied the domino. 

“Tam glad that you are well,” said the voice. 

“ And why should that be? What carest 
thouf me?’ 

“T always care that beauty may not be wretch- 
ed.” 

By the holy angel! But, then, how know you 
that your congratulations belongto me? Dost 
think me a beauty, then ?” 

“T am satisfied of it.” 

“ And how can that be? You know me not.” 

“ Be not too positive, fair lady.” 

“Fair lady! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“T have spoken only what I know.” 

“ Whom, then, think you that I am ?” 

“ Marina !” 

The domino was silent. 

“Ts it not so?” asked the mask. 

“Farewell,” was all the response that came 
from the fair one, as she hastily turned away. 

Again the disguised one met, in passing, an- 
other stranger. From the voice, he judged it to 
be a man. 

“Whence comest thou ?” 
strange voice. 

“From the side of a pretty domino. What 
news ?” 

“None as yet; but I trust we may soon have 
some.” 

“What do you expect ?” 

We hope to hear of the capture of Rodolpho, 
the robber.” 

“ Ah! Iam glad to know it. I trust he may 
be captured.” 

“The doge will fit out, as svon as the cere- 
monies are fairly over, an expedition against 
this robber, Rodolpho, and his band, He has 
lately heard, through ‘his’ vigilant spies, where 
they shelter themselves, and he hopes soon to 
attack and overthrow them all.” 

“Think you he can do it?” 

“Do.it! Why not? Rodolpho's band is but 
three-seore strong, or thereabouts, as he has 
learned this very day.” 

“How did he hear it, pray ? Tam giad that 
it is finally ascertained.” 

“Tt was learned through 4 little page belong- 


saluted the voice be- 


demanded the 


ing to this villain, 
this very day.” 
What!” 


“Tt is so; le was this day captured.” 
“ And he told all?” 
“No, not all, but ¢nough t6 maké the doge 


- ‘believe that he could tell more.” 


“ And did he refuse to tell more ¢” 

“He did. He vowed that neither rack, nor 
torture, nor poisons themselves should have 
power to start his secret from him. He swore to 
die with it.” 

“Courageous little fellow ! 
name ?” 

“ Fedore, he calls himself; but we know not 
whether it be a name just now assumed.” 

“ Undoubtedly it is. But where is this page 
now ?” 

“Tmmured safely in a dungeon.” 

“When will he come to trial? Dost thou 
know ?” 

“As soon as these festivities shall all have 
been concluded; not before. The doge would 
be unwilling to interrupt these rejoicings by an- 
nouncing or hastening such a trial.” 

“Precisely. But I am glad enough to know 
that they have taken him, and that Rodolpho 
himself will soon be in their power. How many 
scores are marked against him !” 

“ Of a truth.” 

Then the two masks nodded to each other, 
and passed on. 

The one which had detected Marina, and 
had likewise just been the recipient of the 
intelligence aforementioned, walked composedly 
up to the side of a third person, and spoke in a 
low tone, that could not possibly have been over- 
heard by any: 

“ Adrienne !” 

Instantly the domino addressed quivered from 
head to foot. 

“Who called me Adrienne?” demanded the 
domino, taking courage, and raising itself to its 
proudest height. 

“Tt was I, fair lady,” replied the other; “do 
not be angry with me for it.” 

“ But why think you J am Adrienne ?” 

“T should not, gracious lady, had I not often 
before now gazed into the dreamy depths of those 
beautiful blue eyes.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“os my lady, have I looked into them.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At the garden gate of Count —— now 
our doge. ” 

“ And who art thou, then?” _ 

“ Wouldst thou really know ?” 

“JT would be satisfied at once.” 


“Lady fair, Jam Rodolpho!” 
“ Rodol—” 


“Hist! Ears and eyes are all about us, 
though we may not know whose they are. Adri- 
enne! My darling Adrienne !” 

“It is Adrienne!” answered the voice. “How 
didst thou know me, Ro—” 

“Be careful! Pronounce not that name once 
aloud, else it may be too late for my escape. 
No matter how I knew thee, Adrienne; it is 
enough that I did. But tell me how thy father, 
now the doge, received thee the other night.” 

“ Rage, too ?” 

“Rage not once; he was perplexed what to 
do, and so he told me. From his lips I first 
learned that he was to be enthroned doge, and 


What is his 


‘then he said he should do what 


towards thee.” 
« Didst tell him of your escape from death 
“death! ‘That was the truth !* 
And what saidhe? 
“ He knew not Whatto say, at first. He again 
demanded to know whether I loved thee as be- 


fore. I asked him if he would have me hate 
thee. Then was he puzzled more. He named 
over thy many crimes, as he called them. and I 
offset them with thy many good deeds and vir- 
tues.” 

“ Adrienne, thou art a right valiant defender !” 

“ And why ought I not to risk all for thee, 
when my life, at this very moment, is spared only 
because of thee ?” 

“ But how camest thou hither 

“ By my father’s own wish. He said that no 
child of his should be prevented from joining in 
the festivities of his election to the ducal hon- 


ors. 

“ And he said rightly, too.” 

“But I was warned not to make myselfknown 
to any one. So soon have I disobeyed him.” 
“Not so. You did not make yourself known 
to me.” 

‘“ Why not? I am certain of it.” 

“No; think a moment. J first called thee by 


“Right! Right—you did.” 

“ But does he say nothing more of the con- 
vent ?” 

“ Nothing more. I told him all your words.” 

“ And he will heed them ?” 

“T pray he may; but I shall take my life be- 
fore I go into a nunnery now !” 

“Speak not thus, Adrienne; you never will 
go there. I have spoken it.” 

“ And I put faith in thy words.” 


“T have found out this eve that my pretty. 


page is made a prisoner.” 

“ Fedore !” 

“Yes. The doge says he will bring him to 
open trial as soon as these festivities are over; 
and then from his lips he will learn where dwell- 
eth Rodolpho and his band.” 

“ And do you think he will ?” 

*T know that he will not, on the other hand. 
Never fear for Fedore. They shall pull his 
very limbs apart, tender and fair as they are, 
ere they wrench a secret from his sealed lips!” 

“ Amer 

“Be cautious, Adrienne! Thou speakest 
treason !” 

“Then say I amen again, from my very 
heart !” 

“ Farewell, Adrienne!” I cannot tarry here; 
I must away.” 

“ Farewell, my leve! And may sleepless an- 
gels watch over thee, on land and sea, whether 
sleeping or waking! Farewell!” 

Rodolpho raised her gloved hand to his lips, 
and imprinted thereon a lover’s kiss. In a mo- 
ment more he had turned away, and passed 
from her sight. 

Rodolpho was again among his lawless band 
of brave followers. His handsome countenance 
was sad, and it wore an exceedingly downcast 
expression. 

“ Hurrah for our brave leader again!” shont- 
ed a score or two of voices, as he entered the 
brilliantly lighted cavern. 

And then off came full three-score caps, with 
flowing plumes and glistening jewels about 
them, and up they swung, high in the air above 
their heads, and the whole cave rung and echoed 
with their noisy cheers. 

“Comrades!” exclaimed Rodolpho, taking 
his position in the centre of them. 

“Hush! Hist!” cried out a few of the older 
ones. “Our brave master calls. Attention, 
comrades !” 

Then reigned a silence through the high cave, 
such as had hardly ever been known. 

“ Comrades!” again cailed out Rodolpho. 

All bent their eyes intently upon him. 

“Thave just come from Venice. The new 
doge has this day been enthroned in state. He 
has put on the ducal crown—a worthless bauble, 
on the head of a weak man—and already has 


he given us.an exhibition of what is his power.”. 


“What!.. What!” involuntarily cried out all 
voices at once. 


“He has taken Fedore captive !” anewered 


“Fedore!” all exclaimed, in surprise and 
alarm, 

“Yes; my brave young page is even at this 


moment immured in a damp dungeon, Escape’ 


is impossible. As soon as the festivities are over, 
consequent on the doge’s enthronement, he will 
be brought to public trial. T have hgard it from 
lips in. Venice this night.’ So Iimust ready 
to go again, as soon as, the tournament comes. 
on in St. Mark's, and afversthat I shall 
You!” ‘orenty voices together. 


“ But what if you are taken prisoner ?” 

“Then I shall die with Fedore. But never 
shall I be their prisoner. I feel safe; my time 
has not yet come!” 

The men looked one at the other, but offered 
no reply. It waé plain that they-deemed this a 
hazardous undertaking on the part of Rodolpho. 
Still, it was not for them to tell him, 

“ Fill up, comrades!” said Rodolpho. 
high your goblets to-night; for we may now oo 
enjoying our ldst meeting !” 

Round went the generous wine in the costly 
goblets, and each man stood looking upon his 
young leader, as if the view was the last he 
would ever take, 

“Now to the cause of the oppressed 1" gave 
out Rodolpho, as a sentiment. 

“ Yes; to the cause of the oppressed!” echoed 
all, raising their brimming goblets to their lips. 

And then they drained their beakers, and set- 

ting them down egain, began, some to count 
over their recent gains, somie to discuss new 
projects for plunder, and some to talk about the 
capture of Fedore; for Fedore was a general 
favorite, and his loss would most sensibly be 
felt. 
. As for Rodolpho, he was entirely unable to 
become easy. He paced repeatedly up and 
down the side of the cave, his head bent down- 
wards in deep thought, and his countenance 
wofully expressive of sorrow. He held no con- 
versation with any for a long time, and none 
seemed disposed to interrupt the train of his 
meditations. 

At length he threw himself down upon the 
couch, that stood in an embayed recess in the 
side of the cavern, and there surrendered him- 
self up to his feelings. He had not been there 
long, however, before one of his bravest men 
came and sat down by his side, and entered into 
conversation with him. 

“Good master Rodolpho,” said the man, 
whose name was Roderigo, “when. does the 
tournament in St. Mark’s come off ?” 

“On the morrow, Roderigo,” answered Ro- 
dolphe. 

“ And shall you certainly be there ?” 

“Most certainly. Imust watch closely the 
course of events; for report already says that 
the new doge has discovered the hiding place of 
Rodolpho and his men, and that he is making 
preparations to meet us here.” 

“ How many of our enemies, master, think 
you, could enter this cavern alive ?” 

“ Not one, while my men live,” answered Ro- 
dolpho. 

“You have spoken truly. The grave is not 
more tenacious of its own, than would this cave 
be of those who now inhabit it. I speak what I 
know, when I say that this cave would never 
disgorge us alive.” 

“ Never would it, Roderigo, I am persuaded. 

“ Shall yeu enter the lists at 
ter?” 

“ That will depend ee 

“ And your barb ?” 

“T should find one in Venice; never fear.” 

“Tt is, then, to ge te 
morrow ?” 

“I must betake myself away at early dawn.” 

“ And who will accompany. you on this dan- 
gerous expedition, master?” 


“ To-morrow, then, while all are sleeping, we 
will be up and away, Venice.is intoxicated, at 
this present time, with her three days’ pleasure, 
and I have no fear uf spies, But we must be- 
take ourselves to rest, if we would be up betimes. 
Good night, Roderigo.” 

The signal sufficed to warn the brave follower 
away from the bedside of his master, after which, 
Rodolpho fell into an easy slumber. 

CHAPTER XIL 
THE DEPARTURE OF RODOLPHO AND RODERIGO. 


Eanr.y the next morning, while the inhabi- 
tants of the cave were all soundly sleeping, after 
their late session of the night before, Rodolpho 
arose from bis couch, and going, on tiptoe, to 
that of Roderigo, gently woke him. The latter 
was nota little ashamed that his master had 
thus got the start of him ; but quickly rising, he 
made amends by the greater despatch in getting 


himself ready for his journey. 


They departed. stealthily from the cave, and 
stole quickby- tora little boat that lay bobbing on 
the tiny waves beneath the cliff, into which ro 
sat themselves, and sailed away. Lightly they 
skimmed, like a bird-of air, over the dancing 
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GLEASON'S PIELORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


waters, towards the queen city. The tumult- 
uous waves were still. Not a breath stole from 
over the broad and free Adriatic, that could ruffle 
the water that gleamed and sparkled from their 


Ere long they reached the quay; their bark 
grazed against the stone stair, and the two men 
landed. Venice was still asleep. Only her 
watchmen were not lost in slumber. The ex- 
citements of the preceding day had buried the 
pleasure-loving- people in a deeper sleep than 
ordinary. 

Through darkened archway and recess, be- 
neath overshadowing pillar and column, they 
went, sedulously avoiding contact with any one 
whose footsteps they might hear in time sufficient 
to warn them. At length they reached a place 
of safety, where they remained hidden until the 
day should come on. 

It was indeed a brilliant day for Venice ; for 
the doge had given orders that preparations 
should be made on a scale of unusual splendor, 
for the celebration of the coming tourney; and, 
atan early hour, notwithstanding the pleasures 
that were crowded into the day before, the gon- 
dolas began to glide up and down the streets of 
water, and the walks began to be crowded with 
people. The tournament was no common affair 
with the citizens, and all made it a point to at- 
tend, who had it in their power. 

The square of San Marco, where the joust 
was to take place, was admirably fitted up for 
the occasion. Seats were ranged in rows, one 
above another, calculated to hold many thous- 


» ands of spectators. The arena, or tilting ground, 


was fenced in with ropes and chains, from which 
everything was carefully excluded, until the 
knights who might be ambitious of the prize 
offered by the doge, should duly enter it. 

Meantime, the people continued to collect in 
dense and black masses. The great square was 
literally jammed full. Every house-top, every 
bridge, and all the marble stairs to mansions, 
from which might be obtained a glimpse of the 
scene, were literally covered with human beings. 
It was more a gala-day in Venice than ever. 

The hour approached when the amusement 
was to begin, and its advent was publicly pro- 
claimed by the tolling of the great bell in the 
towers of St. Mark and St. Paul. Instantly a 
trumpet pealed forth its shrill and sonorous 
blast, and a thousand faces were turned in- 
stinctively to the opening of the arena, through 
which the combatants would enter. 

At once, a cavalcade of horsemen, variously 
mounted, and equipped with armor, poured into 
the arena through this entrance, and riding 
quite round the same, and doing honor to the 
doge as they passed him, retired, in a double 
line, to the side of the enclosure, nearly opposite 
the place of entrance. 

The doge rose with stately pride from the 
high, tapestried seat which he occupied, over 
which was a canopy of blue velvet and gold, 
and a herald instantly rode out into the centre 
of the ring, and loudly commanded silence. In 
a moment all voices were hushed, and the tem- 
porary silence became even oppressive. 

“In the name of Venice, hear!” exclaimed 
the doge. “I do hereby name Adrienne, the 
daughter of your doge, the queen of youth and 
beauty. Let him who may, enter the lists to 
vindicate her claim to that seat. The competi- 
tor who shall be declared victorious, shall crown 
her with a wreath of laurel, and have the privi- 
lege of kissing her fair hand. Let the ambitious 
hear!” 

Instantly he sat down, and a buzz of voices 
arose around the entire space. For a time, the 
confusion was far greater than it had been be- 
fore at any time. Everybody turned to the one 
next him, and discussed the appearance of the 
doge’s daughter, the promise of the different 
combatants, and also the glorious character of 
the scene. It was a glorious scene, indeed. 
Rows upon rows of human heads were ranged 
about and above the enclosed area, from which 
place the view was well calculated to incite even 
the most cowardly to deeds of valor, and to in- 
spire the most listless hearts with a deep and 
strong ambition. The haughty doge sat down 
near the bottom of these temporary steps, and 
lower still, even at his feet, was the peerless 
Adrienne, reclining gracefully on a half couch, 
half chair. The daughters"of the nobles, to- 
gether with their proud and stately dames, whose 
jewels profusely bejemmed their persons, and 
dazzled the eyes of him who glanced in that 
direction, sat in long lines on either side of the 


queen of youth and beauty, attentively studying 


the unsurpassed beauty of her form and features, 
and surveying the magnificent and bewildering 
scene outspread before them. 

Again the trumpet sounded shrilly, and a 
horde of heralds came cantering in through the 
entrance of the enclosure, and galloped fiercely 
round the entire arena. They were attired in 
the most fantastic colors, and, cantering about 
as they did in a single group, with their snow- 
white plumes, and garments curiously em- 
broidered, the bright sunlight fell upon them 
with a wildering effect, indeed. They at ange 
took their station in the opposite part of the 
ampitheatre from the point where were the 
lances, and awaited the orders that should be 
given them. 

For some time all was as silent as death. 
Every one was waiting impatiently to see who 
should first make a stand against all the rest, 
for the honor of crowning the beautiful damsel, 
queen of youth apd beauty. 


Presently however, all hearts beat quickly, at 
beholding a young knight emerge slowly from 
the sheltered group of lances, and ride quite 
around the arena. As he came to the place 
where sat the youthful Adrienne, and the doge, 
and all his noble retinue, he suddenly reimed in 
his steed, and gracefully saluted the noble per- 
sonages who had favored the scene with their 
presence. Instantly he rode away to the farther 
part of the arena. 

As he turned slowly away, the thousands of 
spectators gazed in deep silence at his strange 
equipment. His steed was not a whit above the 
medium size—a milk-white barb, substantially 
encased in armor, from head to foot. The 
beautiful animal’s housings were of the deepest 
crimson, that compared elegantly with his own 
color. His head and breast were well protected 
by a heavy and clanking shield and breastplate. 


The rider it was, to whom attention was chief- 
ly directed. In stature, he was not tall and 
gaunt, but of a good size, and most gracefully 
moulded. About his limbs he wore an encase- 
ment of brightest steel, and over his hands and 
wrists were drawn gauntlets of the same ma- 
terial. His helmet shone and glittered wonder- 
fully in the sun, and its crest was crowned with 
a long, scarlet plume, that draped quite over one 
of his shoulders. But great was the surprise of 
all to observe, that instead of having his body 
protected by the coat of mail that all the other 
combatants wore, he was only clad in a light, 
silk tunic, in color of the brightest crimson. A 
subdued, but quite audible murmur arose from 
all the spectators, as this fact became known. 

“ He is mad!” said the doge, turning to one of 
his nobles near him. 

“ He courts death very freely!” said a proud 
dame to her noble lord. 

“ What an insane hazard!” was the remark 
that lay on every lip, whether it was spoken or not. 

Adrienne gazed at him with wonder, and for 
a moment her breathing ceased entirely. Her 
cheek turned ashy pale, for, in truth, she would 
not have wished that any one should consent to 
mar the festivities of the day by recklessly 
throwing away his life. 

The young and daring knight rode gracefully 
up to the feet of the queen of youth and beauty, 
and with much courtesy saluted first her, and 
then the doge, and the nobles that were grouped 
around him. This done, he wheeled majestically 
upon his steed, and rode slowly over to where 
the heralds were stationed to await their orders. 
Riding closely up to one of them, he bent his 
head over to him, and said something in a low 
tone. In a moment after, the herald addressed 
rode gaily forth into the centre of the arena, 
blowing a shrill blast from his brazen trumpet, 
and thus cried aloud: 

“Hear ye, knights and proud gentlemen of 
Venice! Don Manuel, the son of Spain, and 
the Knight of the Glancing Shield, challenges 
any one who will, to break a lance with him, in 
honor of the queen of youth and beanty !” 

The herald instantly wheeled, and retired to 
his station again. 

In another moment a trumpet rang from the 
opposite side of the ampitheatre, and a tall and 
stately knight rode forth into the arena, and, 
saluting the youthful queen, and her father, the 
doge, and all the nobles, as Don Manuel had 
done before him, retired to a station in the am- 
pitheatre, opposite his challenger. 

The two combatants sat like marble statues 
upon their steeds, opposite each other, waiting 
for the accustomed signal for the encounter. 
‘The name of the one who had accepted the 
challenge of Don Manuel, was Signor Fuselo, 


and it was publicly announced by a herald, 
amid great applause from the admiring specta- 
tors; for Signor Fuselo was well known to be 
no ordinary lance, and the strength of his right 
arm none thought the almost defenceless chal- 
lenger could withstand. As they sat like rigid 
statues in their saddles, in their right hands they 
held their lances in rest, and in their left they 
bore their upraised shields, from whose surfaces 
the sun’s rays were thrown back, as from pol- 
ished mirrors. Their eyes looked out through 
the bars of their helmets, at each other, with a 
fascinating ferocity. _ 

The same herald who had first proclaimed 
the lists open, now raised his trumpet to his lips, 
and forthwith blew a blast that made the very 
welkin ring. All eyes were at once rivetted on 
the combatants. Each drove the rowels deep 
into the sides of his steed, and at once they 
rushed forward, with a deadly ferocity, to the 
encounter. The shock of theim meeting was as 
if an hundred shields had rung. It was tremen- 
dous, and the earth beneath their feet fairly 
trembled. 

The spear of his opponent was aimed most 
wickedly, at the unprotected portion of Don 
Manuel's body, and it had been his intention to 
despatch him at a single thrust. Don Mannel 
saw the malice of the design, in just sufficient 
time to avert it by a dexterous parry of his 
shield, and the point of his spear glanced off as 
harmlessly as would a light arrow from a cower 
of stone. Don Manuel, however, determined to 
punish his enemy for the cowardly advantage 
he would have taken of his defenceless condi- 
tion, and skillfully directing his lance, he drove 
it completely through the bars of Fuselo’s hel- 
met, destroying his left eye with the powerful 
thrust. The casque lacings at once broke from 
their fastenings, and as the wearer was driven 
back by the blow, until he fell nearly upon his 
horse’s crupper, the dreadful spectacle was clear- 
ly revealed to the view of the horror-stricken 
spectators. 

Two or three heralds hastened to his support, 
and at once bore him, insensible from his wound, 
from the field. 

Again the herald of the stranger knight rode 
forth into the arena, and challenged any one 
who listed, to enter the field against him, in vin- 
dication of the queen of youth and beauty. 

For some time there was no response to the 
challenge, and the spectators began to think 
that the stranger knight would, with this single 
encounter, bear off all the honors with him. At 
least, it so began to seem to them. 

The doge, at last, unwilling that the contest 
should terminate here, rose from his cushioned 
seat, and stepping forth from beneath the vel- 
vet canopy above his head, demanded, in a 
loud voice, to know if the palm was thus to be 
borne away from Venice; and that, too, when 
the doge’s daughter was the one who was to be 
crowned ! 

This timely appeal to their patriotic pride at 
once pricked the hearts of the rest of the hesita- 
ting knights, and again a trumpet brayed forth 
detiance. 

There rode forth to salute the doge and the 
queen, as announced by his herald, young Count 
Valency, who, instantly after the salute, retired 
to his station, opposite the brave and bold chal- 
lenger. He was the youngest and most diminu- 
tive of all the knights in the lists, and he rode a 
little palfrey, which none but a fair lady snould 
ride. Both horse and rider were encased in a 
perfect coat of armor, and the youthful and am- 
bitious Valency held his lance in rest most 
gracefully, waiting impatiently for the fray. 

Again the trampet sounded, and the combat- 
ants rushed at each other. Valency directed 
his pointed lance at the same unprotected mark 
that his unfortunate predecessor had done, intent 
on doing serious and speedy work. But what 
was the surprise of all, at seeing that Don Man- 
uel did not once raise his lance from its poise, 
but only rode up to meet the thrust of his adver- 
sary’s weapon. All regarded it, on the instant, 
as an act of noble magnanimity. The lance of 
young Valency glanced harmlessly from the 
shield of his challenger, as had that of Fuselo 
before him. A murmur of approbation burst 
from all lips, at seeing the stranger knight still 
unharmed and unhorsed, that ran quite round 
the crowded ampitheatre. 

Both combatants retired to their respective 
stations. 

A third time gave out the trumpet its hoarse 
note, starting all from their listlessness, and 
‘awing them into silence. The plumed herald 


rode forth and announced that Signor Pedro 
Padilli would now venture to tilt a lance with 
the challenger, Don Manuel. That knight ap- 
peared in the arena, and after doing proper 
obeisance to the doge and queen, took his station. 

He was of a large and stalwart frame, power- 
fully made, and tall. His horse’s armor was 
complete, as was likewise his own. But about 
his own armor he wore no farbish. It was all 
dark and rough-looking. Not a single boss 
that shone was there. He looked as if encased 
in a coat of solid and impenetrable iron. In his 
right hand he poised a huge and heavy lance, 
that looked as if it might perforate his oppo- 
nent’s shield like paper. In his left hand he 
bore a massive shield, against which any lance 
would seem as powerless as a frail reed. 

The signal was given, and the two combat- 
ants spurred forward their steeds. Their rush 
over the sod was as the sound of distant thun- 
der. In an instant they met, and the concussion 
was terrible. The lance of Pedro Padilli just 
struck against the outer edge of his opponent's 
shield, and bent it like pasteboard. But it did 
Don Manuel no harm. On the other hand, the 
lance of Don Manuel was driven against the 
helmet of his adversary with such a force, and 
with such unerring precision, that the latter was 
driven back upon the crupper of his steed, clear 
of the saddle. 

This was enough. The knight Pedro was 
vanquished by his enemy, and most courteously 
did he acknowledge it. He then retired from 
the arena. 

The stranger knight sat still in his position. 
All eyes were turned towards him, in wonder. 
For the time, he commanded more admi- 


ration than even the doge himeelf, or any of his . 


nobles ; for he was admired freely even of them. 

Again the herald of Don Manuel rode round 
the arena, and challenged any to the encounter; 
but there was not one who offered to make re- 
sponse to the challenge. The ampitheatre was 
left clear to the victorious knight, whom all unit- 
ed in honoring. 

A consultation of the judges duly appointed, 
was forthwith held, and Don Manuel, the son of 
Spain, was unanimously declared the victor— 
the one alone worthy to place the wreath of 
laurel upon the brow of the fair Adrienne, and 
on bended knee, to press his lips to her lily 
hand. How many knights envied him his joy! 

After refreshments had first been partaken by 
all the nobles and ladies, during which time Don 
Manuel sat perfectly motionless in his saddle, 
where he had, from the first, stationed himself, 
the voice of the herald who had first appeared, 
was heard, announcing that the act of crowning 
the queen would now be performed by the victor. 
The announcement was received with the loud 
plaudits of the entire ampitheatre. A couple of 
heralds rode up to Don Manuel, and ordered 
him into the immediate presence of the doge. 
At once he rode slowly and gracefully towards 
him, and made proper obeisance. 

“Don Manuel! Son of Spain!” said the 
doge, “you have right valorously, this day, 
proved your knightly prowess. I do now pro- 
nounce you victor of the tourney, and to you 
belongs the esteemed and envied privilege of 
placing a laurel wreath upon the brow of the 
queen of youth and beauty, and receiving her 
fair hand to kiss. For your galiantry this day, 
in the presence of the doge and these nobles, I 
do reward you with a cross of honor, circled 
about with this laurel wreath. You are, by this, 
constituted forever a trusty member of the doge’s 
select guard of honor; and all thy faults hereto- 
fore, how many soever they may be, and all thy 
misdeeds hereafter, are hereby remitted to thee!” 


As the doge spake these words, he tossed the 
circlet of honor towards the valorous knight, 
which he gracefully caught within his highly 
furbished shield, and acknowledged, by a low 
bow of his head, even to the flowing mane of his 
milk-white barb. ‘The fortunate victor then rode 
proudly up to the feet of the youthful Adrienne, 
and, taking the laurel wreath within his mailed 
hand, reached it out towards her. She bent 
gracefully forward to receive it, and he placed 
it upon her head. Extending her hand for him 
to receive and kiss, he drew off, in an instant, 
the gauntlet from the hand and wrist of his right 
arm, and gently pressing the proffered hand 
upon the tips of his fingers, he raised it respect- 
fully to his lips. 

He then wheeled upon his horse, and rode 
back to his wonted station as slowly as he 
came. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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SCENE FROM GUY MANNERING. 


Our artist has sketched for us here, a scene 
representing Miss Cushman in one of her favo- 
rite characters, and as she lately appeared on 
the stage, in New York. Those familiar with 
this play, will recognize the scene as occurring 
when Hatteraick and his sailors rush forward, 
and Gabriel enters with a party of gipsy men. 
Just as they are about to fall to fighting. Meg 
Merriles suddenly appears upon an eminence, 
between the parties, and waves off the gipsies, 
who shrink back at her signal. 

“ Gipsies, strike not, at your peril! Children, 
obey me, and depart!” 


VIEWS IN DEERFIELD. 


There are doubtless many of our readers, who, 
never having travelled through the valley of the 
Connecticut river, are entirely unacquainted, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by hearsay, with the charming 
scenery which embellishes that glorious stream, 
the pride and boast of the New England States. | 
Taking its rise on the confines of Canada, and 
passing thence over the entire length of New 
England, it presents an ever-varying change of 
scene from its source to its mouth. Now, tumul- 
tuously rushing in brilliant cascades, it goes, 
tumbling and gurgling, through the primeval 
forest, presenting 2 thousand scenes of beauty, to | 
inspire alike the artist and the poet. Anon, it 


meanders, in charming curves, among the culti- 
vated farms which skirt its banks, while, here | 
and there, the spires of some little town or vil- 
lage, embosomed in trees, give a charm to the 
landscape which must be seen to be appreciated. 
Then, swelling in its pride, it bears upon its 
bosom the sails destined to whiten every sea, and 
visit every clime, until it pays its tribute to the 
ocean, hundreds of miles from its source. 

To such of our readers as have never seen its 
beauties—as well as to those, who, like ourselves, 
love to visit the many spots in our native land 
sacred to the hearts of all true Americans, and 
embalmed in the history of our country, as being 


_ SCENE FROM GUY MANNERING. - 


immediately connected with the glorious deeds, 
the toil, suffering and privation of our fathers— 
we present, this weck, a view of one of the most 
lovely towns on its banks, which, irrespective of 
that attraction, is associated with incidents of 
great historical interest. 

The large view below is taken from the centre 
of the town, where the road is over-arched by a 
grove of elms; and on the Icft spreads out the 
spacious green. The building on the right is 
the tavern, kept by Mr. D. Hoyt, whose sign is 


seen, conspicuously displayed over the road, in 
the centre of the picture. Seen between the trees, 
next to the tavern, is the Union Store and Post 
Office, where, also, the town records are kept. 
Under the tavern sign, is seen the Congrega- 
tional Church, and to the left of that, appears the 
residence of Mr. Hoyt, on the site of the Shel- 
don House. 

On the opposite page is a view of the old 
Sheldon House, copied from a sketch made by 
an artist some five years ago. Also, a sketch of 


the door of the old Sheldon House, made on the 
spot. The iron ring is intended to answeras a 
knocker, and handle to raise the latch. 

Below the Sheldon House may be seen the battle 
monument at Bloody Brook. ‘The brook crosses the 
road where the small figure is seen crossing the bridge. 
We are indebted for the drawings, to Mr. J. R. Chapin. 


Calmness is the most abundant origin of all that 
is keen and deep in the movements of the mind; it is 
the essence of judgment, the author of penetration, 
the substitute of invention. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


PARTING WORDS TO A FRIEND. 


And must I now, my trusty friend, 
Bid thee a long farewell? 
- Thus ali Earth’s pleasures have an end, 
How soon—no lip can tell. 


We meet—we love—we promise oft 
Unending happiness ; 

But time unseen, soon steals away 
The joys we did possess! 


Love—Friendship—ye are holy ties ; 
And though so frail on earth, 

Ye shall be born again, and rise 
Unto a heavenly birth, 


Where angel lyres breathe songs of love, 
Which time nor death can end; 

O, that we yet may meet above, 
Each lost and valued friend. 


Whate’er my future lot may be, 
And wander where I may, 

My spirit still shall turn to thee, 
Though far—too far away. 


The bygone joys of other hours 
Shall oft remembered be; 
And I will send my spirit forth, 

Far o'er the swelling sea. 


The sails are spread—my trusty friend, 
Receive my warm farewell ! 
Thus a// earth’s pleasures have an end, 
‘ How soon—what lip can tell! 
Troy, N. Y., Aug., 1861. 


MISS CUSHMAN IN MALE ATTIRE, 


The Cleveland Plaindealer learns that Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, who is s nding a quiet 
vacation at the Saut, astonished the guests 
of the St. Mari» Hotel, one fire morning, 
by appearing equipped cup-a-pie, in maseu- 
line atti at, coat, unmentionables and 
all. Those who have seen her personation 
of “Hamlet,” can easily understand the 
grace and ease with which she wore her new 
“toggery,” and can imagine the fine appear- 
ance she made. Hers was not a single mo- 
ment of triumph; not a mere desire to as- 
tonish the dinner-table, and, then, like the 
ghost of Banquo, to vanish away and 
back to petticoats and whalebone, No, 
rode in it, fished, walked, ran and romped in 
it; and, for aught we can learn, says the 
Plaindealer, had determined to wear it for 
the remainder of her days.—Saturday Cour. 


LIFE. 


Catch then, O catch the transient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life ’s a short summer—man a flower— 
He dies, alas! how soon he dies! 


Dr. Johnson. 
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VIEW OF THE CENTRAL PART OF DEERFIELD, MASS. 
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. DEERFIELD, MASS. 

Deerfield was settled in 1670, five years after 
it was granted to John Pynchon, Esq., of Spring- 
field, by Chauk, or Chaugue, sachem of Pocum- 
tuck, and his brother Wapahoah, for the use and 
behoof of Major Eleazur Lusher, Ensign Daniel 
Fisher, and certain other English, at Dedham. 
The deed is still extant, and bears date of Feb. 
24, 1665. 

Being a frontier town, Deerfield, at the break- 
ing out of King Philip’s war, was mnch exposed 
to the incursions of the savages, and was par- 
tially destroyed by them four or five years after 
its settlement. The inhabitants, flying from 
their burning homes, left their grain, consisting 
of three thousand bushels of wheat, unthreshed, 
in the fields, it having escaped the conflagration. 
The commanding officer at Hadley—at that 
time a military post—determined to avail him- 
self of this supply of provisions, and dispatched 
Captain Lathrop and his company to thresh and 
transport the grain to Hadley. Having threshed 
it, and loaded his teams, Lathrop and his men 
started to return, little dreaming of the fate that 
awaited them. No Indians having been seen in 
the vicinity, he adopted no precautions to guard 
against surprise, but pursued his march with 
culpable disregard of danger. For the distance 
of three miles the route lay through a level, but 
thickly wooded country, where he was exposed, 
at every step, to an attack on either flank. At 
that distance, the road approached the Con- 
‘necticut river, and crossed a marsh of about a 
half a mile in width, when it intersected an in- 
considerable stream, which has since borne the 
name of Bloody Brook, from the fact that its 
waters were turned to crimson—aye, actually 
ran with the blood of the slain. Here Captain 
Lathrop halted, to allow his teams to come up, 
and refresh themselves at the brook. 


A body, of 700 Indians, under command, it 
has been said, of Philip himself, hearing of the 
march of Lath.op, had selected this spot for an 
am buscade, and had formed themselves, in their 
secret covert, in the shape of a half moon, and, 
at a given signal, they poured in upon that de- 
voted band on incessant and destructive fire. 
Hoyt, inhis “ Indian Wars,” published in Green- 
field, in 1824, says: “Confusion and dismay 
succeeded. The troops broke and scattered, 
fiercely pursued by the Indians, whose great 
superiority of numbers enabled them to attack 
at all pointsatonce. Hopeless was the situation 
of the scattered troops, and they resolved to sell 
their lives in a vigorous struggle. Cove.ing 
themselves with trees, the bloody conflict now be- 
came a severe trial at sharp shooting, in which 
life was the stake. Difficult would it be to de- 
scribe the havoc, misery and barbarity that en- 
sued : 


ment, and shuddering pity quit the ensanguined 
eid, 


while desperation was opposed, at fearful odds, to 
unrelenting ferocity. The dead, the dying and 
wounded strewcd the ground in all directions, 
and Lathrop’s devoted force was soon reduced to 
asmall number, and resistance became faint. 
At length the unequal struggle terminated in the 
annihilation of the English; only seven or eight 
escaped from the bloody scene to relate the dis- 
mal tale; and the wounded were indiscriminately 
butchered. Capt. Lathrop fell in the early part 
of the action.” 

The English, at Deerfield, under command of 
Capt Mosely, hearing the firing, hurried to the 
scene, but were too late to render assistance to 
their ill fated comrades. They, however, at- 
tacked the Indians, and after several hours of 
gallant fighting, in which they lost but two men 
killed, and seven or eight wounded, and killed 


some ninety or more of the enemy, they drove 
them off. The next morning they collected the 
bodies of their friends, and buried them on the 
field where they fell. 

This massacre cast a gloom over a vast region 
of country. Capt. Lathrop’s company was com- 
posed of young men, the very elite of the coun- 
try, and was a favorite corps. The stream which 
flowed through the ficld of battle, and which was 
dyed crimson with Essex’s choicest blood, has 
since borne the name of Bloody Brook, as well 
as the village which grew up near the spot, until 
a late period, when some vandals, regardless of 
the reminiscences of bygone days, petitioned the 
Legislature of the State to change the name to 
South Deerficld, which was done. 

On the 160th anniversary of the battle (1835) 
the corner stone of the monument, which now 
| stands on the site of the battle field, was laid. 
| The Hon. Edward Everett delivered an oration 
to an audience of over six thousand persons. 

The monument is 6 feet square, and about 20 
in height. It is of white marble, and was con- 
structed by Mr. Woods, of Sunderland. The in- 
scription which it bears on its southern face, is as 
follows : 


“On this ground Captain Thomas Lathrep, and eighty- 
four men under his command, including eighteen team- 
sters, from Deerfield, conveying stores from that town to 
Hadley, were ambuscaded by about 700 Indians, and the 
captain and seven'y-six men slain, Sept. 18zh, 1675 (old 
style). The soldiers who fe!l were deseribed by a cotem- 
porary hiscorian, as ‘a choice company of young men. the 
very flower of the county of Essex, none of wuom were 
ashamed to speak with the encmy in the gate.’ 


‘And Sanguinetto tells you where the dead 
Made the earth wet and turned the unwilling waters red.’ 


“ The grave of the slain is marked by a slab twenty-one 
rods southerly of this monument.” 


On the spot alluded to, which is directly in 
front of the residence of Stephen Whitney, Esq., 
and partly across the sidewalk, is a freestone 
slab, 5 feet by 3, with this inscription : 


“ Grave of Capt. Lathrop and men, slain by the Indians, 
1675.” 


Deerfield suffered much during the French 
and Indian wars, and on the morning of the Ist 
of March, 1704, it was surprised by a party of 
200 French and 142 Indians, under Major Her- 
tel de Rouville, and 47 of the inhabitants were 
killed, and 112 taken prisoners. Parties detaclied 
in different directions (we copy from Barber's 
Historical Collections of Mass.), broke into the 
houses and dragged the astonished people from 
their beds, and wherever resistance was made, 
they were generally killed. A party forced the 
door of the house of the Rev. Mr. Williams, who, 
awakened by the noise, seized a pistol and 
snapped it at one of the Indians, who were enter- 
ing the room. He was seized, bound, and kept 
standing, in his shirt, for near an hour. His 
house, in the meantime, was plundered, and two 
of his children, with a black female servant, 
were murdered before the door. They then per- 
mitted him and Mrs. Williams, with five other 
children, to put-on their ¢lothes. The house of 
Captain John Sheldon was attacked, but, as the 
door at which the Indians attempted to enter 
was firmly bolted, they found it difficult to pene- 
trate. They then perforated it with their toma- 
hawks, and, thrusting through their muskets, 
fired, and killed the Captain’s wife, as she was 


DOOR OF SHELDON HOUSE. 


rising from her bed in an adjoining room. The 
Captain’s son, and his wife, awakened by the 
assault, leaped from a chamber window, at the 
cast end of the house, by which the latter 
sprained her ankle, and was seized by the In- 
dians; but the husband escaped to the woods, 
and reached Hatfield. After gaining possession 
of the house, which was one of the largest in the 
place, the enemy reserved it as a depot for the 
prisoners, as they were collected from other parts 
of the village. Having collected the prisoners, 
plundered and set fire to the buildings, DeRon- 
ville left the place, when the sun was about an 
hour high. Every building within the stockade 
was reduced to ashes, except the meeting-house, 
and that of Capt. Sheldon, which was the last 
fired, and was saved by the English, who assem- 
bled immediately after the enemy left the place. 

This house (see top of this page),* was 
standing and was an object of great interest to 
travellers until three years since, when it was 
pulled down to make room for a more modern 
structure. Mr. Hoyt, the owner, informed our 
artist, while making his sketches, that the old 
house had become so much out of repair that it 
was untenantable, and he offered it to the town 
for the sum of $2,000. A town meeting was 
held and a committee was appointed to raise 
the funds, which they were unable to do, and 
Mr. Hoyt, after waiting upwards of a year, at 
last reluctantly tore it down. ‘The building was 
42 feet front by 21 deep, and was built in the 
most substantial manner, the timbers, even to 
the door-sills, remaining sound to the day of its 
destruction. The material has been used to 
construct outhouses, and the boards which com- 
posed the wainscoting of the room in which Mrs. 
Sheldon was killed, now make the floor of a 
workshop, and in one of them Mr. H. points out 
the hole made by the ball which killed her. 
The Indians, after cutting the hole in the front 
door, thrust a musket through, and fired at an 
inner door. The ball, after passing through the 
door, passed through the neck of Mrs. S. (who 
had risen up in bed with an infant in her arms), 
and passed through the board wainscoting be- 
hind her. The door of the house, of which our 
artist has given us a very faithful sketch, and 
which is intact, is preserved with the greatest 
care by Mr. H. It still bears the marks of the 
tomahawks, and in every respect presents the 
same appearance it did the day after the massa- 
cre. It is intensely iutcresting to stand before 
this relic of olden time, round which 150 years 
ago was grouped a savage band, thir t’ng for the 
blood of their victims. One can almost tell the 
exact number of the savages by the marks of 
the tomahawks. In the centre, the blows were 
struck by a vigorous arm, and cut almost through 
the inch board—lower down are the marks of a 
tomahawk which must have been in the hands 
of an Indian on his knees, while above the aper- 
ture, on the right, are marks of blows given by 
ove standing on the right of the door, one of 
which, as will be scen, struck the head of a nail, 
and the dent is as fresh as though given but ye: - 
terday.' The door was made of two thicknesses 
of inch plank, : t1dded and fastened with wrought 
nails, which must have required much force to 
wrench apart. After cutting through the outer 


“plank, a hole was hacked through the inner one, 


. through. which they thrust their muskets. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


A TRIP IN THE GULF. 


BY LIEUT. MURRAY. 


VRE prettiest piece of blue water that it was 

ever our lot to cross, lies between Havana 
and New Orleans, on the Gulf of Mexico route. 
It was a most delightful tropical morning, when 
the topsails of our brig were loosened, the anchor 
hove short, and other sea-going preparations 
made, We were lying in the harbor of Havana, 
and just ahead of us a Spanish and French man- 
of-war were getting under way. Inshore of us, 
on that side of the harbor which makes the an- 
cient town of Regla, for halfa century the haunt 
of slavers and buccaneers, a brigantine, of about 
our own tonnage, was gradually unloosing her 
canvass, having a deck load like ourselves, 
of green fruit, bananas and pine apples. We 
knew her destination must be New Orleans. In- 
deed, Le Volante, the name that floated from her 
topmast head, was known to be in that trade. 
She was a French clipper, and commanded by a 
Frenchman. 

Our brig, the Empresario, was Spanish, but 
she had as downright a Yankee captain as ever 
hailed from the State of Maine. 

“ Le Volante” (the flyer) “ will go out on this 
wind,” he said to his mate. “ We must spread 
our best wings to-day.” 

* We are too much by the head, sir,” said the 
mate, “to sail our best. The brig is six inches 
too deep at the bow.” 

“ Hoist a few dozen of that pig lead out of the 
fore hold, and stow it in my state-room and 
about the cabin.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” answered the mate, springing 
away quickly to execute the order. 

The brig was trimmed more by the stern, the 
land breeze freshened, the two men-of-war were 
already covered with a cloud of canvass, and 
parting the waters of the gulf stream Le Vo- 
lante had got under way a little before us, and 
now heaving up our anchor, the last shore boat 
put off from the sides, and the brig gathered way 
gracefully as she glided by Moro Castle, and 
laid her course to the north-west. Every sail 
we could spread was put upon the brig, until she 
seemed almost to jump through the water; but 
still Le Volante kept ahead of us, and our cap- 
tain, close by the helmsman, gave his orders in 
a sharp, quick tone of voice, that showed how 
little he relished such a state of affairs. 

I had noticed, just forward the main hatch, 
leaning against the bulwarks, the person of a 
boy, of exceedingly graceful build, and handsome 
face. He looked more like a picture thana 
rough foremast hand, as he leaned upon the 
side, and looked off intently towards the French 
brigantine. His eyes seemed riveted upon Le 
Volante, and he had no ear for the rough jests 
and laughter that came, every now and then, 
fiom a dozen of the crew in and about the fore- 
castle. 

Did you ever glide over the blue waters of the 
Gulf? How deeply blue, how silent, how like 
magic everything seems on its bosom, with just 
enough of wind to make everything draw strong- 
ly, and the bull under you as steady as a church. 
It was most delightful weather, and the captain 


_ ordered lunch to be spread upon the quarter 


deck. We had some eighteen passengers, and 
the voyage stock lottery, as it is called, was 
made up after this style: 

A number of slips of paper were prepared, 
equal to the number of passengers. ‘These slips 
were cach to represent some number, as it rela- 
ted to the probable length of the voyage from 
Havana to the South-west Pass of the Missis- 
sippi. The first slip was marked, “six days.” 
To make the voyage in that time, would be to 
do remarkably well; but everything was fair 
now, the brig was bowling along at seven knots ; 
it was encouraging. ‘The auctioneer who had 
been appointed to sell the stock, pointed out the 
advantages. The passengers bid, and the six 
day ticket was knocked down for five dollars. 
The sum raised on each ticket went towards 
making a pool or bank, all of which became the 
property of the person who held the successful 
one at the énd of the voyage. 

The second was “six days and three quarters,” 
and brought the same sum as the first. “Sev- 
en days” brought four dollars, and so they varied, 
days and fractions of days being sold, until 
eighteen tickets were disposed of, and some 
seventy-five dollars placed in a purse, for the 
prize, to be awarded to the successful ticket 
holder. 


In the meantime we had left the island of 
Cuba so far behind, that it looked like a mere 
speck upon the distant waves, and finally was 
out of sight altogether. It was late in the after- 
noon when we finished dinner, which had been 
served upon the quarter-deck, and as we were 
leaving our coffee, the captain whispered some- 
thing to the steward, and we saw that important 
personage hurry the dishes and remnants of the 
meal below. It required but little nautical ex- 
perience to understand the meaning of this, for 
a white squall had already begun to show itself 
on the horizon, and in a most threatening as- 
pect, too. 

The captain of Le Volante, not more than a 
couple of miles ahead, and a little to windward 
of us, took the hint, and furled his lighter sails 
promptly; but not so with us. This was the 
time for the Empresario to gain in. She must 
hold on to the very last minute. The intelli- 
gent look of the men forward, as each one in- 
stinctively sought his post and awaited the cap- 
tains orders, showed how critical was the state 
of affairs, and still the brig held on, now half 
burying her lea gunnels in the sea, and madly 
dashing on as she felt the full force of the squall. 
The weight of the squall had nearly touched the 
canvass before the word was given: 


“Lay aloft and furl! fore and aft, all of ye!” 

The men were ready; they sprang like cats 
into the rigging, and everything was let fly in a 
moment. It was not one instant too soon, for 
under her bare poles and standing-gear, she ca- 
reened almost to her beam-ends. 

“ Gather it in, boys, with a will, with a will!” 

The sturdy seamen bent to the work, holding 
on with their very teeth to the ropes, as they 
furled and made fast. The brig was soon under 
her spanker, close-reefed main-topsail and jib, 
fully as much as she could carry in that wind. 
For the first time since the squall had struck us, 
I now got a glimpse through the rain, of Le 
Volante. We had actually left her astern, and 
there she was, with one mast only standing. I 
called the captain’s attention to the fact. 


“ The brigantine has been thrown over by the 
squall, and they have cut away her foremast to 
right her.” 

This was true. With all her captain's prompt 
caution, he had been made a wreck of, while our 
more venturesome Yankee officer had, thus far, 
gone clear. At that moment, the most ominous 
sounds came from the mainyard. 

“ The stick is cracking, captain,” said I, point- 
ing to the spar. 

“ While she cracks, she holds!” said hg. We 
must drop Le Volant out of sight, if we blow 
the rigging out of the brig. She'll get along 
well enough with a jurymast. 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, before 
a report like a cannon came across our ears, and 
in the next moment the topsail, torn in a thou- 
sand shreds, was flying off far to leeward in the 
rain and wind ! ; 

I turned my eyes along the deck at this mo- 
ment, and there stood the boy, before mentioned, 
seemingly inan agony of suspense, still gnzing 
through the storm towards the wreck of Le 
Volante. 

A Gulf squall is violent, but is soon over, and 
before midnight the clear, bright moon was 
shining over the scene, and our sails were all set 
again, with a new main-topsail bent in place of 
the one we had lost in the squall. Day after 
day passed, and as the prospects of time in the 
voyage changed, fresh auctions were held, and 
the pool increased until it had reached two hun- 
dred dollars. A sudden calm would bring up 
the nine day tickets to a value of five doilars, 
and a good, spanking evening breeze springing 
up, would change the par value of seven or 
eight day tickets. 

Just as the high pressure tow-boat Hercules, 
made her cables fast to us at the mouth of the 
South West Pass, one of the men came aft, and 
touching his hat, told the captain that the boy 
who shipped at Havana was sick. They were 
directed to bring him aft, and in a few moments 
this was done, and he was placed in a snug 
berth in the cabin, with directions for the steward 
to make him some hot gruel. As well as we 
could find out, he had eaten little or nothing 
exhaustion than anything else. 

The seven day ticket won the pool, and we 
hauled up to the levee, all safe and sound, four 
days in advance of the Volant. But the sequel 
is not yet told. Our sailor-bey turned out to 
be a pretty Creole girl, in disguise, following a 
young lover in the French brigantine. He was 


poor, but faithful and loving to her. The story 
was made known on board, and the pool of two 
hundred dollars was given to our little beauty as 
a wedding present ; and the day before we took 


_boat up the Mississippi for Louisville, Amele 


and Fond le Blanc were married in the church 
of the Holy Cross. 


[Written for the Pictoris] Drawing Room Companion.] 
A FAREWELL. 


BY J. BH. BUTLER. 


Dear land of Washington, farewell! 

O, weak indeed are words to tell 
My spirit’s love for thee ; 

I venerate thy noble race, 

Who once for freedom dared to face 
Proud Europe’s chivalry ! 


And now the cruel fate commands 
My steps to wander other lands, 
> I yet will hold thee dear ; 
And thy bright “flag,” I’ve sworn to save, 
Shall cheer me on the sullen wave, 
Should danger hover near. 


And oft will weeping memory tell 
Of vanished scenes I loved so well, 
Aad friends I see no more; 
May the Great Spirit bless thy sons, 
And raise thee future Washingtons, 

Should danger’s thunder roar. 


Farewell! the vessel spreads her sail, 
Swan-like before the rising gale 
That sweeps the freshening bay ; 
The lessening shores recede from sight— 
Land of the free, my last “ good night ”"— 
The sea heaves wild and gray! 
New York, Aug., 1851. 


DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 


A most interesting discovery has been made 
in Egypt. It is known that there exists in Mount 
Zabarah, situated on an island in the Red Sea, 
a mine of emeralds, which was formerly worked 
by the pachas of Egypt, but abandoned in the 
last year of the reign of Mehemet Ali. An Eng- 
lish company have solicited and recently ob- 
tained authority to resume the working of this 
mine, which is believed to be still rich with pre- 
cious stones. Mr. Allan, the engineer of the 
company, while directing some important exca- 
vations in this place, has discovered, at a great 
depth, traces of an ancient gallery, which must 
evidently be referred to the most remote antiqui- 
ty. Upon removing the rubbish, they found 
tools and ancient utensils, and a stone, upon 
which is engraved a hieroglyphic description, 
now partially defaced. This circumstance proves 
the truth of the opinion expressed by Belzoni, 
on the strength of other indications, that this 
mine was worked in ancient times. The nature 
and form of the implements discovered, and the 
configuration of the gallery, the plan of which 
has been readily traced, proved most conclu- 
sively that the ancient Egyptians were skilfal 
engineers. It seems from examination of the 
stone which has been discovered, that the first 
labors in the mine of Zabarah, were commenced 
in the reign of Sesostris the Great, or Romules 
Sesostus, who, according to the best and most 
ope | received opinion, lived about the year 
1650, before Christ, and who is celebrated by his 
immense conquests, as well as by the innumera- 
ble monuments with which he covered Egypt.— 
N. Y. Spectator. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
A CHILD’S REQUIEM. 


BY WM. E. KNOWLES. 


Rests a child, a gentle spirit, 
Where these flowers slowly wave; 
One that will a crown inherit, 
When it rises from its grave. 


It is well it went to heaven, 
Ere its life was stained with sin ; 


And it’s well that back was given 
Its young heart the crown to win. 


Its short life was like the flower, 
Which expands in morning fair, 
But before the twilight hour, 
Withered leaves are scattered there. 


Roughly blew the winds of heaven, 

Round the blossom pale and light ; 

And too frail to last till even, 

It “ was sadly touched with blight.” 


Thus was touched this gentle spirit, 

Touched by death’s unerring hand; 

And it went, life to inherit, 

Upward to the “ better land!” 
Wilson Coll. Inst., Aug. 1851. 


CALIFORNIA CUSTOMS. 
The people of California are really an enter- 
Accordiug to the Pacitie News, the 
of 4 man was recently discovered lying on 
the bank of the river, two miles from Nicolaus, 
who had been shot through the heart. On the 
collar of his coat was pinned a piece of paper 
on which was written following : “I ca 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. 
CYRUS. 


When Cyrus at the Medean court, 
Cup-bearer to the king, 

Omitted what his grandsire thought 
A very needful thing— 

To taste it first, and then present 
The rosy, sparkling wine ;— 

His striking and acute comment 
In temperance annals shine : 


“Sire, I did not forget to taste 
The banquct’s brimming wine, 

But feared a poison in the cup 
Unfit for head like mine; 

For I’ve observed your nobles act 
Like men whose reason’s gone, 

And you were not always, in fact, 
The same high, kingly one.” 


“Tn my own father’s Persian land— 
The land of sunny skies, 

We drink but as our thirst demand, 
And WATER satisfies! 

Plain too, in food, our people are 
A brave and hardy race, 

And ever must while temperance star 
Holds its high heavenly place.” 


And we, shall we then be surpassed 
By Persia’s ancient race? 

We, who feel proud as freemen classed, 
To kings or serfs give place? 

Shall we, Americans, who boast 
Blessings no ancients knew, 

Be less than they—to self be lost? 
No, never! we are true! 


The bowl, the goblet, wine-cup, all 
We banish from our board ; 

For India’s shrub or berry call, 
Or the fount’s crystal hoard. 

Thus, while our intellects are clear, 
We save our pockets too; 

And such, in name of temperance dear, 
We recommend to you. 

Alexandria, Va., Aug. 1851. 


WHAT A MOSTH OUGHT TO BE. 


The mouth is @ frankest part of the face. It 
can the least conceal the feelings. We can nei- 
ther hide ill temper with it nor good We may 
affect what we please, but affectations will not 
help us. In a wrong cause it will only make 
our observers resent the endeavor to impose u 
them. * * A mouth shouldbe of natu- 
ral dimensions, as well as plump in the lips. 
When the ancients, among their beauties, made 
mention of small mouths and lips, they meant 
small only as opposed to an excess other 
way—a fault very common in the South. The 
sayings in favor of small mouths, which have 
been the ruin of so many pretty looks, are very 
absurd. If there must be an excess either way, 
it had better be the liberal one. A pretty pursed- 
up mouth is fit for nothing but to be left to its 
complacency. Large name are oftener found 
in union wii nerous dispositions than 
small ones. Boanty neither, 
reasonable look to openness and delicacy. It is 
an elegance in lips. when, instead of making 
sharp angles at the corners ofthe mouth, they 
retain a certain breadth to the very verge, and 
show the red. The corner then looks painted 
with a free and liberal pencil—Leigh Hunt. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


°T was evening; and a lovely child 
Kneeling in prayer, 

Breathe’ forth her spirit’s thankfulness 
For holy care. 

She prayed for all; and ere she closed, 
Asked God to take 

Kind watch of her while sleeping there, 
Till she should wake. 

°T was morning; and that little one 
Was summoned hence ; 

God sent an angel in the night 


He gathered it, but to obey 
_ His Maker's will. 
Plymouth, Mass., Aug , 1851. 


EXTENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 

It may give some idea of the extent of the 
universe, to know the length of time required 
for light, which travels 192,000 milds a second, 
to come from different celestial objects to this 


earth. From the moon, it comes in 1} seconds, - 


from the sun, in 8 minutes; from Jupiter, in 52 
minutes; Uranus, in 2 hours; from a star of the 
first magnitude, 3 to 12 years; from a star of 
the fifth magnitude, 66 years; from a star of the 
twelfth magnitude, 4000 ycars. Light which 
left a star of the twelfth magnitude when the 


Israelites left Egypt, has not yet reached the 
earth. Our entire solar system itself travels at 
the rate of 35,000 miles an hour among the fixed 
stars.—Literary World. 


Patience and resignation are the pillars 


Of human peace on earth— Young. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Hoom Oompanion.] 


THE PAKSON’S FAULT, 
oR, 
THE RESULT OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


ANY years ago, there lived in the town of 
Fairbaven, Mass., a good old minister— 
one of the regular old school. Parson W. was 
the pride of his parishioners, and generally re- 
spected by all who knew him ; yet he was in the 
habit of “taking a little something” occasion- 
ally, “for his stomach’s sake, and his often in- 
firmities,” a habit which was, in those days, a 
natural consequence attendant upon public life. 
The good parson would have considered it a 
mortal sin to have allowed himself to be over- 
come by his favorite beverage, and, moreover, he 
often strove to circulate the principles of tem- 
perance among his parishioners. Total absti- 
nence was, of course, then out of the question, 
but a “moderate” use was considered as the ne 
plus ultra of temperance attainments. But, alas! 
how little do we know what the morrow may 
bring forth. 

Now it so happened, that one Sunday noon 
the old parson was invited home by ‘Squire 
S——, to take dinner, and also to pass the in- 
terim in a social tete-a-tete. "Squire S—— al- 
ways bought his liquor in Boston, and took it 
home in large quantities, so as not to be under 
the necessity of sending to his neighbors for the 
article, as he had not much confidence in their 
exact honesty with regard to the genuineness of 
their spirits. 

Parson W., as usual, took a glass of brandy 
before he sat down to dinner, and, as the deli- 
cious beverage rolled over his palate, he could 
not but remark that ’twas excellent; in fact, so 
strongly was this idea impressed upon his mind, 
that, immediately upon rising from the table, he 
took another glass—a good stiff one, by the way 
—and one which proved its excellent qualities 
by operating in a peculiar manner upon the sys- 
tem of the worthy pastor. 

“Itis barely possible,” thought the parson to 
himself, as his host left the room for a moment, 
to prepare for church, “that I shall never get 
hold of such liquor as that again. Really, I be- 
lieve I must indulge once more.” 

Parson W. intended to have taken only a very 
small quantity, but when he raised the tumbler 
to his lips, he confessed to himself that it con- 
tained a trifle more than he needed ; however, it 
was too late now, and so he drank it down. Al- 
though he had often before taken as many glass- 
es of brandy as on the present occasion, still he 
had never felt himself quite 86 seriously affected, 
and when he came to ascend the pulpit stairs, he 
found the task a difficult one, but he soon found 
that he had a harder one yet to perform, for, 
when he took up the hymn-book, the words and 
lines presented to his troubled vision but one 
chaotic confusion of disarranged blars and blots. 
Still, however, the parson’s ‘wits were not quite 
defunct, and so, opening the book—he knew not 
where—he arose from his seat, braced himself 
against the palpit, and, with his eyes fixed upon 
a point in the gallery, where some dozen huge 
organs seemed to bedancing a fandango, he re- 
peated, from memory, that old hymn of Dr. 


Bach pleasure has its poison, too, 
every sweet a snare.” &o. 

By dint of considerable exertion, the 
found the hymn, and it was duly sung, which 
being done, all eyes were ‘turned. towards the 
pulpit, to wait the opening ptayer. -For some 
five minutes the audience waited patiently, but 
no preacher arose; and, at length, one of the 
deacons, feeling-a little uneasy about the matter, 
ascended to/the pulpit to ascertain the ¢ause of 
this unusual delay. Judge of his surprise, upon 
finding the good 6l4 man fast asleep, and ap- 
parently unable to rise from his reclining pos- 


The deacon site the trouble in a moment, and 
informing the congregation that the minister 
was suddenly and seriously indisposed, the meect- 
ing was dismissed, and @ carriage procured 
in which to convey the fallew parson to his house; 
but ere the church members left the house, a 
committee of four—who, it happened, were all 
of them retailers of ardent spirits—was appoint- 
ed to investigate the matter, and report the re- 
sult of their labors to the church. ‘ 

In due time the rum-retailing committee wait- 


sands 


ed upon parsen W., and opened the business of 
their visit. 

“You must be aware,” said the chairman of 
the committee, “that such an affair will cause 
much scandal.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the old parson, with a 
downcast look; “but could the people under- 
stand the circumstances exactly, I do not think 
they would blame me.” 

“Ah! and can you offer anything in extenua- 
tion of the fault?” asked the chairman, with a 
kind of joyous look, who, since the parson was a 
good customer, hoped that he might be able to 
vindicate himself. 

“ Yes, I think I could.” 

“ What is it?” came simultaneously from the 
four liquor-ve aders. 

“Will you state the case fairly to the~ 
church ?” 

“ Yes, most assuredly.” 

“ Well, then,” said parson W., while a pecu- 
liar twinkle in his eye rather detracted from the 
full measure of his repentance, “ you must tell 
the people that I was greatly deceived in the 
quality of the spirits which I drank on that occa- 
sion. I have since learned that’Squire S—— 
gets his liquor from Boston, and consequently it 
was the pure article; but when I drank it, I 
thought that it had passed through the hands of our 
retailers !” 

It is hardly necessary to add that that com- 
mittee were soon o-p-h, and furthermore, that 
they smoothed the matter over before the church 
in a manner which exculpated the worthy pastor 
from all serious blame. 

We wot there are some people still living in 
the good town of Fairhaven, who will remember 
the facts of this story just as we have related 
them. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
THE TWO FLOWERS. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


A fragile flower bent o’er the rippling wave, 

A pearly dew-drop nestled lowly there, 

The pure and limpid emblem Nature gave, 

To token to that bud all blooming fair, 
Its modest worth ;— 

But soon a ruthless storm swept rudely by, 

The crystal drop was shaken in the stream, 

The chilling waves pressed onward silently, 

And soon each leaf, with Sol’s last lingering gleam, 
Mingled with earth. 


A youthful form, with hopes all beaming bright, 
The sunlight of a circle loved and dear, 
In whose dark eye beamed forth the fervent light 
Of Love and Virtue in those early years, 
Gladdened life’s way ;— 
But Spring with genial breeze came stealing o’er, 
And veiled those hearts in dark and fearful gloom ; 
For that loved one in saddest grief was bore 
To her last home within the silent tomb— 
Had passed away. 


Each bioomed in love and beauty one bright day, 
And rendered earth a paradise below ; 
Alike—they soon in silence passed away, 
Leaving a void of dark and fearful woe, 
To mortals given ;— 
Soon shall the flower return to bloom again, 
And soon shall we, that lost one ever dear, 
Meet in a world unknown to grief or pain, 
In blest reunion, dwell through endless years 
With Love in Heaven. 
Cornwall, Vt., Aug. 1851. 


KNOWING FISHES. 

The public were interested, a while since, 
in the account that fish in a pond in Hingham 
had been taught to obey the human voice, and 
come at the call of the child who had: taught 
them, In looking over Dupuis’s Origin of all 
some fish that lived thou- 


the 


Assyrian mytho' and theology, it was on the 
of the Venus and her 


and from the middle arose a column in the form 
of an altar, lily-shaped, that at the first sight 
seemed to be floating. These fish were those 


tions truc 


will pick a 
Bailey. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
THE OLD MAN UNDER THE ELM, 


BY ANNIE SOUTHCOMB. 


I am an old man now, yet I love to see 

Children gather around the old Elm Tree; 

It recalls the days that’s past and gone— 

The days of childhood’s mirth and song— 

When I sported with playmates full of joy and glee, 
And merrily danced round the old Elm Tree. 


Those days are passed—forever fled! 

Those playmates sleep in their narrow bed ; 

Of the once gay group, who play'd ’neath its bough, 
I’m the only one left—I’m aged now. 

Yet it gladdens my heart again to see, 

The children play ‘neath the old Elm Tree. 


I’ve play’d ‘neath its shade in sweet spring time, 
And swung ‘neath its boughs in the summer’s prime ; 
I’ve danced and sung ‘neath its shade at night ; 
I’ve been there by the beams of the morning light, 
And chased the squirrel and humble-bee, 

And my playground was under the old Elm Tree. 


It seems but a dream, when I think of it now; 
smooth my hand o’er my furrowed brow, 

And I ask, Is it true I am crippled and old, 

For my heart, my Aeart has never grown cold; 

For it recalls my youth again to see 

The children play ‘neath the old Elm Tree. 


I am passing away, I am willing to go; 

For my brow is furrowed, my hair white as snow; 
My step is feeble, but I lean on my staff, 

When I hear the children’s funny laugh ; 

And I pat their heads as they dance round me, 
While I rest in the shade of the old Elm Eree. 


My pilgrimage journey is almost done, 

But my heart beats as light as when I was young ; 

For I know 1 ’ve a home in heaven above, 

And my heart is o’erflowing with peace and love. 

When my spirit ’s at rest. my body will be 

Where these children are—’neath the old Elm Tree. 
Baltimore, Md., Aug., 1861. 


ALBANIAN SUPERSTITION. 

In the afternoon we are to ride somewhere, 
Herr S—— being well acquainted with all the 
ins and outs of the neighboring landscape, and 
in the meantime, I draw the portraits of two 
Mahomedan Gheghes of Elbassan, who come 
to visit my hosts. No sooner were these 
people squatted in the little wooden gallery, 
with their garments, faces and pipes in complete 
arrangement for my drawing, than a bit of 
india-rubber fell from my book, and, making 
two small hops upon the ground, as is the wont 
with that useful vegetable substance when drop- 
ped accidentally, caused indescribable alarm to 
the two orthodox Gheghes, who jnmped up and 
hissed at it, saying, “ Shaitan! Shaitan!” and 
trembling with horror as the little imp remained 
close to their feet. Nor did up taking it up 
calm their fears; and when I it in my pock- 
et, their di was i at such ostenta- 
to the comforts of a familiar de- 
mon. So, as I found they could not again be 
induced to remain tranquil enough to be sketch- 
ed, I seized a moment when they were not look- 
ing at me and bounced the offending caoutchouc 
on the planked floor, when it flew up to such a 
degree that the unhappy and tormented Ma- 
homedans screamed aloud, and, shrieking out 
“ Shaitan! Shaitan!” jumped off the accursed 


platform, and fled away*—Lear’s Journals in 
Albania. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
INVOCATION 
FOR MISS A. M. PHILLIPS. 


BY W. A. Fodd. 


Thou who oft hast sent thine angels 
Down to guard the pure and good, 

Bid them now, where’er she wanders, 
O’er thy daughter’s pathway brood. 

So direct her thoughts and actions 
That the talent* to her given, 

May not prove a curse, but blessing, 
Worthily bestowed by Heaven. 

And at last, redeemed, 
Guide her to the better land, 

There to chant the Father's praises 
"Mid the bright angelic band. 

Boston, Aug., 1851. 


* Singing. 


THE PUNSTER’S FATE. 
How true it is that the man who makes a pun 


week's i at the Old 

It will be fo tine 
that aman has made a pun— 

has been 


THE LANDLORD'S MISTAKE. 
A fat, burly English landlord was sitting one 
m at the door of his inn. in a provincial 
town not a hundred miles from London, when a 
m entered the house, and after compliment- 
ing its cleanliness and snug appearance, ordered 
a good dinner and bottle of wine, The dinner, 
when ready, was laid in an upper apartment, 
looking out upon a pleasant garden ; and after 
it had hareughily discussed, and the wine 
sipped luxuriously to the bottom of the bottle, 
the satisfied guest sent for his host, and when he 
entered the room, thus addressed him: “ You 
have a fine inn here, landlord—a very fine inn ; 
everything is pair nice—in fact, what i 
call comfortable.” The landlord expressed his 
gratification. “I shall have great pleasure,” 
continued the guest, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, “in recommending your house to my 
friends in town. There remains only one thing 
more to mention, landlord; and as the subject 
is one which I have reason to think will be as 
unpleasant to you as to myself, I will express it 
in a few words. I have not. at this moment, 
any money; but I will be here again in—” 
“ No money!” exclaimed the landlord, in a voice 
husky with anger. “No moyey!! then why 
did you come to the ‘ Hen-and-Chickens’ to run 
up a bill that you can’t pay? Get out of my 
house this instant! Go! walk!” “I expected 
this,” replied the guest, rising; “I anticipated 
this treatment; nor can I much blame you, 
landlord, to tell you the truth, for you don’t 
know me. Because you sometimes meet with 
deception, you think J am deceiving you; but I 
pledge you my honor that a fortnight from this 
day I will be with you again, and you will con- 
fess yourself to be ashamed of your suspicions.” 
“Bah! you are a swindler!” ejaculated Boni- 
face ; “ this will be the last of you; take that!” 
and with a vigorous coup de pied, was “ sped the 
rting guest.” “You will live to regret this. 
ndlord, I am sure; but I do not blame you, 
for of my character,” was the 
meek reply to this gross indignity. Just two 
weeks from that day, this oon le gentle- 
man (with a travelling friend), was, with many 
apologies and protestations, shown into the best 
room of the celebrated “ Hen-and-Chickens” inn. 
The landlord’s profuse apologies were accepted ; 
he was forgiven ; and even invited to dine with 
the two friends upon the best dinner, flanked b 
the very choicest wines which his house afford 
When all was finished, and while the landlord, 
who had become exceedingly mellow, was pro- 
testing that he should never be so suspicious of 
a “real gentleman,” again, he was interrupted 
by his first guest with—“ But, landlord, there is 
one thing which we ought, in justice to you, to 
mention. J do not happen to have, at this mo- 
ment, a single penny; and, I grieve to say, that 
my companion, who is a man, but in a 
worldly t of view, very poor, is not a whit 
better off. Under these unpleasant circumstan- 
ces, it becomes, as it were, a necessity, to bid you 
a very good evening!” “‘Done’ twice! the 
‘ Hen-and Chickens’ ‘done’ twice !—and both 
times exactly alike!” said the landlord, as he 
went down to set the swindle to the account of 
“ Profit and Loss.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
HOPE. 


* BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Fear not, though wildly the storm-spirit rave, 

And the future looks dark as the night of the grave, 

Though the star which has led thee be hid ‘neath its 
shroud. 

“There ’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 


Weep not! though fortune may frown on thee now, 
She is twining perhaps a new crown for thy brow; 
Remember, when low in the dust thou art bowed, 

“There ’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 


Sigh not' though envy may rudely assail, 
The arrow though poisoned by slander may fail ; 
And though often the strong heart by sorrow is bowed, 
“ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 
Like sunshine on a flower, 
May thy-path in life e’er be ; 
And may every future hour, 


Bring happiness to thee. 


As the rainbow in its power, 

Shed as glorious light around, 

May thy life’s last parting hour, 

With triumphant hopes abound. 
Adieu! and a blessing go with thee, dear friend, 
That would shield thee from harm ail through life if it 

might; 

May the sunshine of bliss on thy spirit descend, 
And the hand of Omnipotence lead thee aright. 
Cohassett, Mass., Aug., 1851. 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD, ~— 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing.in our 
nature, that when the heart is touched and soft- 
ened by some tranquil happiness or affectionate 
feeling, the memory of the dead comes over it 
most powerfully and irresistibly. It would al- 
most seem as though our better thoughts and 
sympathies were charms, in virtue of which the 
soul is enabled to hold some vague and mysteri- 
ous intercourse with the spirits of those whom 
we dearly loved: in life. Alas, how often and 
how long may those patient angels hover above 
us, ing forthe spell which is so seldom 
uttered and so soon forgotten !— Dickens. 


The jury, passing on the 


Wy 
than him they try.— Shakspeare. 
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| Watts’: 
|| “How yain are all things here below ; | 
| | 
a are were equally knowing. In 
| = city ot Hierapols, or the city of the | 
sun, on the banks of the river Euphrates, was a 
splendid and magnificent temple, dedicated to 
| fish were held to be sacred as a living emblem of | 
the constellation Pisces, or the Fishes. In the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, the religion of PpOCKeL, nay be ascertained from the EEO | 
the world of that age, this constellation was 
considered the tutelar deity of the city of Hiera- 
polis, or at least of the Temple of Juno. Near | dismal re 
—_ this temple was a lake in which they kept and | that he h 
nourished crowds of all kinds of sacred fish. | tried and found guilty. The facts are these :— | 
Some were of enormous size, had names, and came | An infatuated te of the name of Cotton, | 
when they were called. This pond was very deep, | stole a handkerchief; and, on being called upon | 
for his defence, he declared “he thought it was 
his own, because it was a Cotton one.” Judge 
and jury felt at once how much the atrocity of 
w gees es ; the pun added to the enormity of the offence. 
of which they h gold and silver consecrated | Who, after this, will Gaye the soundness of the 
mesaee in their temples, and the original type of | axiom, that the man who can make a pun will 
is the heavenly constellation— - | pick a pocket? The thing has been logically 
pondence of Boston Post. proved ; and henceforth, whenever he is known | 
| Man may dimmiss compassion from his heart, | 
i] But God will never. Cowper. | pockets !”—Punch. Gull] 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 


The cut herewith represents the late ascension 
of Mr. John Wise, at Philadelphia, in his balloon 
Hereules. It was a grand affair, and was sketch- 
ed for us on the spot. 

The cost of the balloon and rigging was 
$2600. It was manufactured of prepared silk. 
Its size is immense, and said to be the largest 
ever made in this.country. It is capable of con- 
taining 41,000 cubic feet of gas. 

At five minutes past six o'clock, on the day of 
ascension, about 37.000 cubic feet had been ob- 
tained, when Mr. Wisc, not wishing to weary 
the patience of his friends. disconnected the tube 
from the balloon, and prepared for a departure 
from terra firma. At quarter past six o'clock, 
a tepical ascension was made. 
were Mr. Wise, his wife and son, Miss E. Den- 
ton, and W.R.. Stockton, of Spring Garden. 
The balloon rose gracefully to the height of over 
ore hundred feet, and remiiined stationary for a 
few minutes. It was then drawn down by means 
of a windlass to which the end of the rope was 
affixed. 

At half past six o'clock, the rope was cut, and 
the balloon, with the same persons, shot up- 
wards, and continued to rise to a great height, 
perpendicularly. It afverwards took a north- 

easterly direction, and was perceptible to view 
for nearly an hour. The audience within the 
enclosure was entirely orderly, and expressed 


| the greatest approbation of the skill and success 


of the wronaut. A band of music was provided 
for the occasion, and contributed to fill up the 
tedium incident to the filling up the huge vessel. 
The streets in the vicinity of the yard were filled 
with persons, a lange proportion of whom were 
females, accompanied by children. As the cause 
of the delay was not communicated to the “ out- 
siders,” much dissatisfaction was felt by them— 
but those who stood their ground, despite the 
piercing rays of the hot sun, when the ascension 
did take place, went on their ways rejoicing, 
from having viewed such a perfect and interest- 
ing balloon ascension. ‘The wronaut and his 
company landed safely about five miles north- 
east of Camden. 


The man whom heaven appoints 
To govern others, should himeelf first learn 
‘To bend his passions to the sway of reason. 


The voyageurs 


THE MISSISSIPPI BY NIGHT. 


By night the scene is one of startling interest 
and magical, splendor. Hundreds of lights are 
glancing in different directions, from the villages, 
towns, farms and plantations on shore, and from 
the magnificent “ floating palaces” of steame: 
that frequently look |-ke moving mountains 
light and flame, so brilliantly are these enor- 
mous river leviathans illuminated, outside and 
inside. Indeed, the spectacle presented is like a 
dream of enchantment. Imagine steamer after 
steamer coming sweeping, sounding, thundering 
on, blazing with these thousands of lights, casting 
long brilliant reflections on the fast rolling waters 
beneath. There are often a number of them, one 
afier another, like so many comets in Indian file. 
Some of these are so marvellously and dazzlingly 
lighted, they really look like Aladdin’s palace 
on fire (which in all likelihood it would be in 
America). sent skurrying and dashing down'the 
stream, while, perhaps, just then, all else is dark- 
ness around it. I delighted, too, in seeing, as you 
very frequently do, the twinkling lights in the 
numerous cottages and homesteads dotted here 
/ and there ; and you often observe large wood 

fires liton the banks, looking like merry-making 
| hondres. These, I believe, are usually signals 
| for the steamers to stop to take up passengers, 

goods, and animals—Lady Wortley’s Travels in 
the United States. 


ENGLISH, IRISH AND SCOTCH. 


The Irish are gay and ardent; the ‘Scotch are 
| cool, steady, and cautious; the English are, per- 
| haps, a fair average between the two An ing: 
lishman thinks and speaks; a Scotchman thinks 
twice before be speaks ; and an Irishman speaks 
hcfore he thinks. Some years ago there was a 
caricature, very graphically portraying these 
grades of ditference in the affor of the three 
nations. An Englishman, an Irishman and a 
Scotchman were represented as looking through 
a confectioner’s window at a beautiful youn 
woman serving in the shop. “O,” exclaim 
the Irishman, “do let us be after spending half 
a crown with the dear crayture, that we may 
look at her convaniently, and have a bit of chat 
with her.” “You extravagant dog!” .says the 
Englishman iu reply, “Im sure one half the 
money will do quite as well. But let us go in 
by all means; she isa charming girl.” “ Ah! 
waita wee |” interposed the Scotchman ; “ dinna 
ye ken it’ll serve our purpose equally weel to ask 
the bonnie lassie to gie us twa sixpences for a 
shilling, and inquire where's Mr. ‘Thompson's 
house, and sich like? We're no hungry, and 
may as weel save the siller.”—London News. 


“Mammorn.”—The term mammoth has been 
applied indiscriminately to all the largest spe- 
cies of fussilanimals. 1t is from the Tartar lan- 
guage, and means animal of the earth. It is 
now used only to signify the fossil elephant. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


GOLD SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED TO PROF. MORSE. 


HANDSOME TESTIMONIAL. 

A beautiful present has been made by the 
King of Prussia to Professor Morse, in acknowl- 
edgement of his success in perfecting the mag- 
netic telegraph—which His Majesty's commis- 
sioner pronounces the most efficient in the world 
for great distances. The present consists of a 
magnificent solid gold snuff-box of elaborate 
workmanship and design, enclosing the Prussian 
Gold Medal for Scientific Merit The medal 
has on the face, the medallion head of the King, 
Frederick William the IVth, surrounded by ex- 
quisite y executed emblems of religion, juris- 
prudence, medicine and the arts; on the re- 
verse, Apollo drawn by four fiery steeds in the 
chariot of the sun, traversing the zodiac, while 
irom the head of the god the rays of light are 
darting abroad. We give these to our readers 
with a belief that they will interest and please 
them. Additional interest may be found in 
the fact that we give a very excellent likeness of 
Professor Morse. 

It should be a source of national pride to us 
Americans, that it was a countryman of our 
own who has won and merited this honor and re- 
ward from a foreign power. 

Although Professor Morse has encountered 


PRUSSIAN GOLD MEDAL. 


many obstacles in the course of his life, yet he has 
struggled nobly onward, surmounting them all. 
Courage, patience and perseverance have been his 
watchwords. All who know him rejoice in his pros- 
pect of an honorable independence—from the great 
invention he has bequeathed to this age—and enjoy- 
ment amid the scenes of his quiet home, at Pough- 
keepsie, on the banks of the Hadson. 


EVERY-DAY ABSURDITIES. 


To attempt to borrow money on the plea of 
extreme poverty. 

Toask the publisher of a new periodical how 
many he sells per weck. 

To ask a wine merchant bow old his wine is. 

To make yourself generally disagreeable, and 
wonder that nobody will vy sit you unless they 
gain some palpable advant. ge by it. 

To sit shivering in the cold because vou won't 
a fire till November. 

'o suppose that reviewers generally more 
than the title page of the works they praise or 
condemn. 

To judge of people’s piety by their attendance 
at church. 

To keep clerks on miserable salaries and 
wonder at their robbing you. 

Not to go to bed when you are tired and 
sleepy, because it is not bed-time. 

‘© make your servants tell lies for you, and 
afterwards be angry because they tell lies for 
themselves. 

To tell your own secrets and believe other 
people will keep them. 

‘9 expect to make people honest by harden- 
ing them in jail, and afterwards sending them 
adrift without the means of getting work. 

To fancy a thing is cheap use a low price 
is asked for it. 

To keep a or cat on short allowance, and 
complain of its being a thief. 

To expect your trades-people will give you a 
long it, if they generally see you in a shab- 
by condition. 

To arrive at the age of fifty, and be surprised 
at any vice, folly or absurdity, your fellow crea- 
tures may be guilty of — World, 


THE PEARL FISHING OFF CEYLON. 


No sum of money, however large, no tempta- 
tion held out sufficiently strong, would induce 
the divers to descend into the ocean, unless two 
shark charmers were present, who, as_ they be- 
lieve, by means of their charms and potent 
spells, can prevent the finny monsters of the 
deep from injuring the pearl-seeckers. One of 
these imposters goes out in the pilot’s boat, and 
remains at the head of it, muttering a prescribed 
form of incantation as each man descends to 
brave the perils of the vasty deep. The other 
shark charmer remains on shore, where he is 
shut up ina room ina state of nudity till the 
boats return with their divers. A large brazen 
bowl is left with him, filled with water, in which 
are placed two silver fishes, and it is affirmed 
that the moment a shark appears in the vicinity 
of the divers, these fishes agitate the water, and 
if an accident is about to happen, one fish will 
bite the other. When he perceives such indica- 
tions the charmer immediately “ binds the shark” 
with a potent spell, and thus compels the crea- 
ture to abstain from injuring the divers. These 
shark charmers reap an abundant harvest during 
the fishery, as the natives believe that unless 
they are liberally remunerated they will exert 
their powerful spells to make the sharks injure 
them, instead of compelling the monsters to 
remain quiet until the pearl fishery is over. It 
is rather singular that, although sharks are fre- 
quently seen by the divers, an accident rarely 
happens, and numberless fisheries have taken 
place without a single accident occurring. — 


Sirr’s Ceylon and the Cingalese. 


gut Gute while she winks at crimes, 
Stum’ les on innocence sometimes.— Butler. 


FLAG OF THE FREE CUBANS. 


We have received the accompanying patriotic 
emblem from La Sociedad Cabana of New York, 
with a request that we would insert it in our 
paper. This we do most cheerfully, not only to 
please the brave spirits who have desired it, but 


because we too feel no slight degree of interest | 


in the fate of their holy cause. Those who 
know us best and have read these columns, are 
fally aware how heartily we wish to see this flag 
float over Moro Castle. We have breathed the 


fragrant zephyrs of this gem of the American 
Archipelago; we have eaten salt at the tables of 
its hospitable inhabitants ; we have eaten of its 
luscious fruits, beneath the shady and lofty 
palms that lend their graceful and picturesque 
beauty to itslandscape. We have seen its lovely 
daughters, and shaken the hardy hands of the 
brave Montaroes. In short, we know its thou- 
sand beauties and excellencies, and long to see 


~ Samuel F. B. Morse was born at Charlestown, 
Mass., April 27, 1791. At an early age, he 
manifested great ingenuity in the construction 
of kites, and various other articles of amusement 
common among boys. His mind was brisk, ac- 
tive, and ever-working. When but twelve years 
of age, he entered Yale College; yet he did not 
then manifest any very remarkable talent. 

As the days of manhood approached, his love 
for the fine arts increased, particularly the fond- 
ness for painting. On leaving college, he decid- 
ed to become an artist, ang painting was chosen 
as his future occupation. He went to Europe, 
under the care of Allston, and there became the 
pupil of West and Copley. He spent four years 
of study with these celebrated artists, when, his 
means failing, he returned to America. 

Though Morse was first known to the world 
as an artist, and aimed at renown through devo- 
tion to the beautiful, yet he has reached his goal 
by the less flowery path of utility. Now and 
henceforth, his name will be associated with 
science and discovery, and his fame borne 
through the world on the lightning’s wings. 

While returning from Europe, in 1832, on 
board the packet ship Sully, the conversation 
among his fellow-passengers happened to be the 
electro-magnet. One of the gentlemen related 
some experiments he had witnessed at Paris, 
which showed the incalculable rapidity with 
which electricity is disseminated. At once the 
idea suggested itself to the active mind of Morse, 
that this wonderful and almost unknown agent 
might be used in communicating intelligence 
from city to city. Such was the impression this 
thought made on his mind, that he brooded over 


Freedom smile on a land in all else so blessed.» 


the subject as he walked the deck, and passed 


PROF. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


wakeful hours in his berth. And these medita- 
tions and sleepless hours were not spent in vain, 
for, by the time the ship atrived at New York, a 
telegraph of signs, essentially the same as those 
now in use, was their result. 

But, when this had been done, much remained 
to be accomplished ; and then followed a long 
period of toil, anxiety, suspease, and persevering 
labors, amid. discouragements and perplexities, 
before this grandest of the discoveries of the 
nineteenth century could be established. It was 
not till 1844 that the first telegraph line was put 
into operation. This was constructed between 
Washington and Baltimore, a distance of forty . 
miles. 

Less than ten years ago not a single mileof 
electric telegraph was in existence; now its 
length is more than twenty thousand miles in 
the United States alone; and these telegraphs 
are in daily operation both in this country and 
in Europe. Wherever we go, we behold sus- 
pended those slender wires, forming the great 
highway of thought, along which, with speed 
flecter than swifiest courscr, or than faithful car- 
rier-dove, fly messages of love, hope, fear and 
wo, and intercourse of business.. Neither pony 
expresses, flying Childers, carrier-doves, nor 
swiftest iron horse are longer valued for speed 
in bearing news. A still swifter steed has been 
captured from its elemental freedom, bitted, 
bridled, and reined up, as our message-bearer. 
And long as his wiry track vibrates to his silent 
tread, will the fame of Morse be proclaimed with 
the lightning’s tongue. 


For all true love is grounded on esteem. 
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PICLORLAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


THE IMPOSTOR: 
or, 
CRIME DETECTED. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER L. 
GC pHs will never do. My funds are 
uk nearly exhausted, and the expected 
letter does not arrive. It will be impossible for 
me to meet my expenses a week longer, unless I 
change my present style of living.” 

This was the mental soliloquy of a young 
man, who had for some time been boarding at 
one of the most fashionable hotels in New York 
city. He. had registered his name as Francis 
Berkeley, and was an Englishman by birth. 
His persdhal appearance, as a whole, was attrac- 
tive; at least, it would have been so to a cursory 
observer, yet a person accustomed to study the 
human countenance in its various aspects, would 
have detected in his, certain traits to awaken 
distrust. 

In a few minutes the door of the apartment 
adjoining the one where he was reclining on a 
lounge, was opened, and a youth of eighteen 
entered. 

“It is Davis,” said he, starting nervously, and 
half-rising from his seat ; but the next moment, 
he resumed his former careless, easy attitude, 
and at the appearance of his valet at the door, 
said, in an indifferent tone of voice: “Did you 
find anything for me ?” 

“Yes, sir—here is a letter. It came in the 
last steamer.” 

There was a perceptible tremor in Berkeley's 
hand, as he took the letter and glanced at the 
superscription, though he exerted himself to ap- 
pear perfectly calm and composed. He broke 
the seal quickly, and found that the letter en- 
closed a draft for a large sum. 

“ All is right,” he murmured to himself, hav- 
ing glanced his eye over the contents of the let- 
ter, while the anxiety which had clouded his 
brow, gave place to a look of exultation. Seat- 
ing himself at his writing-desk, he wrote a letter 
to a gentleman by the name of Sutherland, a 
wealthy southern planter. 

“ Take this to the post office,” said he, address- 
ing Davis, “and return as quickly as possible, 
so that my trunks may be packed in season to 
enable me to leave this place early in the 
morning.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


“Teresa,” said Mr. Sutherland, as he en- 
tered the room where’ his daughter sat reading, 
“T have just received a letter from Frank Berke- 
ley, whose father, you know, is my dearest friend, 
which, he says, will only precede him a few 
hours—possibly, not more than an hour; so if 
your curls or ribbons need arranging, you had 
better be about it.” 

Theresa's cheeks flushed at this announce- 
ment, and a brighter light came to her large, 
dark eyes. She, however, answered quietly : 

“ Mitty has arranged my hair as becoming as 
usual, I believe.” 

“More so, I think, said her father. “I didn’t 
mind, at first; but I certainly never saw you 
look more lovely than you do at this moment. 
Frank must take care of his heart.” 

The indifference which Theresa attempted to 
assume, could not disguise her real emotions 
from her father. Frank Berkeley's name had 
been familiar to her from her early childhood, 
and the excellence of his moral qualities, and 
the superiority of his mental and personal en- 


dowments, having, more or less, been the theme - 


of his father’s letters to her own parent, he had, 
in the solitude of her beautiful home, become 
the almost worshipped ideal of her imagination. 
Her father, who had suspected something of the 
kind, was well pleased to have it so; he and the 
elder Berkeley, having never ceased to entertain 
for each other the friendship formed when stu- 
dents at the same university in England. 

A few years after he left college, Mr. Suther- 
land removed to the United States, and pur- 
chased the plantation where he now resided. 
His wife's early death strengthened the ties 
which bound him to his daughter. Unknown to 
her, the subject of a marriage between their chil- 
dren, had been freely discussed by the two 
friends, in the letters which frequently passed 
between them. It was concealed from her in- 
tentionally, as Mr. Sutherland wished her to re- 


main wholly unbiassed in a case which involved 
her happiness, in a much greater degree than 
his own. 

Frank Berkeley was better informed respecting 
this favorite plan of their respective parents, 
having accidentally overheard a conversation on 
the subject between his father and mother. He 
was immediately seized with an irresistible de- 
sire to behold the fair being, who, judging by 
their description, must be beautiful as a Houri. 

“ But as you have never seen her, how can you 
know ?” said he, suddenly entering the apart- 
ment, at the door of which, he laughingly told 
them, he had been eaves-dropping. 

“No, we have never seen her, my son,” said 
his father, “ but we were well acquainted with her 
mother, whom our friend Sutherland assures us, 
she exactly resembles.” 

“ She was a native of Spain,” said his mother, 
“and there was something in her appearance 
more fascinating than I have ever seen in that of 
any other female.” 

Many more conversations were held on the 
subject, at different times, the result of which 
was, young Berkeley, with the approbation of 
his parents, took passage for America. 


CHAPTER III. 


NorwitustanpincG the affected indifference 
with which Theresa received the intelligence of 
Berkeley's anticipated arrival, she did not fail to 
assure herself, by occular demonstration, that 
Mitty, in her capacity of dres#mg-maid, had not 
performed her task negligently. She must have 
been extremely fastidious, not to have been tol- 
erably well satisfied with her appearance, as re- 
flected by her mirror; and a rose, its crimson 
leaves just opening, and a few buds, bursting 
from their emerald prisons, which she wreathed 
with her black hair, was the only improvement 
she attempted. 

Evening was silently approaching, and the 
level sunbeams were quivering among the dark 
green foliage of the magnolias like golden ar- 
rows, while the air was redolent with the per- 
fume of their starry flowers. A carriage had 
been sent, several hours before, for their expected 
visitor's accommodation, as the public convey- 
ance did not come within nearly a dozen miles 
of Mr. Sutherland's residence. Theresa began 
to cast frequent glances towards the broad, 
smooth carriage-road, which wound through the 
plantation, the sight of which, was, in many pla- 
ces, intercepted by magnificent forest trees. 

The evening shadows were fast losing them- 
selves in the darkness of night, when, in the 
distance, what seemed a darker shadow than the 
rest, flitted past a narrow opening between the 
trees, and was, the next moment, lost to view. 
In a few minutes more, she would see, face to 
face, him who had, with his ideal presence, 
brightened many of her day, as well as night- 
dreams, and her heart trembled at the thought, 
like the leaves of the aspen, which rose at her 
side, and whose faint rustle seemed like a whis- 
per in her ear. ‘ 

It was not long before the carriage, which had 
been sent for young Berkely, drew up near the 
house. Mr. Sutherland stood at the hall door, 
ready to welcome the son of his friend. The 
customary formalities of introduction had been 
gone through—Theresa did not distinctly real- 
ize how—when, for the first time, she raised her 
eyes so as to distinguish the features of their 
guest. The long-cherished Gream of her imagi- 
nation was flown. Instead of being drawn to- 
wards him, she was conscious of a strong feeling 
of repulsion. All the unpleasant traits of his 
countenance seemed to force themselves upon 
her observation in that one look. They were 
even magnified and exaggerated, so as to obscure 
and even conceal much that would have been 
considered by most peiso1s really attractive. 
But that which had fallen on Theresa’s hear; 
like a cold shadow, had no influence upon her 
father. He saw before him a handsome young 
man, of attractive manners, and it was easy to 
invest him with those virtues, which had ever 
shone so conspicuous in the character of the 
elder Berkeley. 

The young man was himself sensible, by some 
secret power, which, for the want of a better 
term, may be denominated intuition, of the dif- 
ferent impressions he had made on the father 
and daughter. For a few moments, the idea 
that Theresa regarded him unfavorably, caused 
him some embarrassment ; but, as he was not 
remarkably sensitive, a lack which was supplied 
by « comfortable degree of assurance; he was 


soon able to get the better of a feeling which 
generally manifests itself in an awkwardness 
peculiarly distressing to one who has reasons 
for wishing to appear to uncommon advantage. 

He and Mr. Sutherland were soon chatting in 
the most easy and familiar manner. The latter 
had many questions to ask, some of which he 
did not wait to have answered; others, which 
appeared to him still more important, crowding 
themselves upon his mind. He did not even 
observe that Theresa had seated herself in a dis- 
tant part of the room, and remained silent. 
Berkeley, without appearing to do so, narrowly 
watched her. Although her beauty and grace 
inspired him with no very enthusiastic emotions, 
for his were golden dreams—not those glowipg 
with the rose-tinge of love, he was well pleased 
with her appearance, and still better, with the 
idea of the fifty thousand dollars which he knew 
was to be her marriage dower. He, therefore, 
felt determined to win her. He perceived that 
the task woult be a difficult one, but necessity, 
in a much sterner form than any one except 
himself imagined, was constantly jogging his 
elbow, and whispering in his ear, 

“ Put money in thy purse.” 

One thing Mr. Sutherland regretted, and he 
told Berkeley that he did, This was his inability 
to trace the least resemblance between him and 
either of his parepts. The young man assured 
him that he could not regretit more than he did 
himself; and Mr. Sutherland said, that he con- 
sidered the desire the next be to the 
reality. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue first time that Mr. Sutherland was alone 
with his daughter, he ' 

“ Well, Theresa, what do you think of Frank ?” 

“ As yet,” ghe replied, “ I have not seen enough 
of him to form a very accurate opinion of his 
character.” 

“ Accurate opinion!” he repeated, somewhat 
tartly ; “I want to know what your impressions 
are concerning him. When two young persons 


meet, it is not to be expected that they will un- ; 


dertake to form an opinion of each other with 
the same accuracy that they would solve a pro- 
blem in Euclid.” 

“To confess the truth, my first impressions 
concerning him, were far from being in his 
favor.” 

“ Your first impressions not in favor of my 
dearest friend’s only son? That was enough, of 
itself, to cause you to think favorably of him.” 

“ I know it was—it ought to have infinenced 
me, but I am disappointed in him—cruelly so— 
more than I have words to tell.” 

“What would you have? Is he not hand- 
some ?” 

“ He is, according to the general acceptation 
of the word.” 

“ And his manners—are they not those of a 
gentleman ?”’. 

“That is a question much more difficult to 
answer ; for though I can realize that there is 
something wanting which should characterize a 
real gentleman, I should be loth to undertake 
to point out the exact nature or amount of the 
deficiency. I am certain, however, that had he 
been a knight of the olden time, he would not 
have been noted for his chivalry, nor could he 
have adopted the motto, ‘ without fear, and with- 
out reproach,’ ” 

“He doubtless has his foibles, as who, indeed, 
has not? But the prejudice which you enter- 
tain against my young friend, appears to me as 
unaccountable, as I am persuaded it is unjust.” 

“T will not attempt to account for it, myself, 
yet so it is, and time only will prove whether I 
am actuated by a foolish whim, or whether there 
is really something evil about him, which causes 
me to regard him with feelings of such strange 
distrust.” 

“ Endeavor to get the better of them, for I 
am persuaded that you do him injustice, and he 
is evidently much pleased with you.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of him who had formed the subject of 
it. Theresa immediately withdrew. Scarce 
had the door closed behind her, when Berkeley 
said, abruptly : 

“Ihave something I wish to say to you, if 
you are at leisure to listen.” 

“I am perfectly at leisure,” was Mr. Suther- 
land’s reply. “Speak without reserve, for I wish 
the son of my friend to feel perfect freedom in 
my presence.” 

“I think you must suspect what I wish to 


speak to you about, thongh, as I have only been 
here twenty-four hours, you may possibly think 
it premature. An ardent temperament must 
plead my excuse, and without circumlocution, I 
ask you if I have your leave to address your 
daughter ?” 

“You have; yet I advise you not to be teo 
precipitate. Let there be time for each to have 
the opportanity of studying the other's character. 
Theresa has lived a very retired life, and as a 
natural consequence, has imbibed some romantic 
notions. She, however, has good sense, and I 
doubt not that the character which has been 
moulded by such excellent persons *8 your pa- 
rents, will, in good time, have its® weight 
with her. 

The young man listened to these words of 
Mr. Sutherland with an impatience he ound it 
difficult to conceal; yet he did concea' it, and 
thanking him for his good opinion, as well as 
his good advice, expressed a hope that he should 
not be betrayed into violating the latter by the 
impetuosity of his feelings. Before speaking to 
Mr. Sutherland on the subject, he had flattered 
himself with the belief that he would use his 

*parental authority to induce Theresa to accept 

him, and now that he found he had been mis- 
taken in this, as well as in the idea that she 
would find him irresistible, he, in his secret 
heart, cursed them both. 

“Take time to study her character!” said he, 
repeating the words of Mr. Sutherland. “It is 
her money that J want. This delay will be my 
ruin.” 

On reflection, he determined to follow Mr. 
Sutherland's advice. He would study her char- 
acter—he would find out its weak points. What- 
ever she liked, he would prefer; while whatever 
was not suited to her taste, he was resolved to 
make her imagine was equally disagreeable to his. 
Most seduously did he follow the course 
he had marked out for himself, and it was not 
many days, before he became sensible that the 
distrust with which she had regarded him, was 
gradually giving place to a feeling of more con- 
fidence. 

“ Give me time, and I shall yet win her,” were 
his thoughts, as she listened with evident plea- 
sure, as he read to her, one afternoon, as she rat 
sewing. He had just closed the book, when a 
lad, who had been sent up tothe post office, rode 
up to the door. He had brought two letters, 
one for Mr. Sunderland, and one for Berkeley ; 
and among a number of newspapers, there was 
one directed to the Jatter. It was easy to see 
that the same hand had superscribed both the 
letter and the paper. The letters and papers 
had been laid on a table in the hall, and per- 
ceiving that Theresa was not observing him, he 
quickly slipped the letter directed to her father 
into his pocket. There was something in the 
handwriting which appeared familiar to him, 
and excited his alarm. _ He silently withdrew to 
_his own room, and the moment he had closed 
and locked his door, broke the seal of the letter 
directed to Mr. Sutherland. His first care was 
to look at the signature. He turned pale, and a 
bitter imprecation broke from his lips: When 
he had read the letter, he returned ‘it to his 
pocket, saying as he did so: 


The letter directed to himself, contained aly 
the following words: 


“ Herewith I send you a newspaper, which, as 
you to know.” 

Though without signature, he well knew who 
it was from, and tearing the envelope from the 
paper, found no difficulty in determining what 
was alluded to; the less so, as the letter he had 
purloined led him to suspect what it was. First 
examining the door, to assure himself that it was 
well secured, he read as follows : 


“It will probably be remembered, that not 
long since, we gave an account of a stranger, 
handsomely dressed, and epeerently twenty-two 
or three years old, who was found by a market- 
man, lying at the side of the road, several miles 
from the city. At first, the man sapposed him 


of any circumstance, by which the t be de- 
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particulars and some 

till the active measures now in operation, 

intended to murder him, are crowned 

success.” 

When he had finished reading it, he ignited a 
match, and burnt the paper and the two letters 
to ashes. He did not move from the spot where 
stood for several minutes. He found it impossi- 
ble to decide on the course he hed best pursue 
to insure his safety. He had feared danger, but 
not from the source it now threatened him, for 
he had often congratulated himself with the 
thought, that “dead men tell no tales.” 

He was sensible that it was not safe for him 
to remain another hour where he was; yet he 
could not bring himself to relinquish the golden 
dreams, which he had hoped soon to realize. 

“T may, at least, venture to wait till to-mor- 
row,” he thought, as he observed the lengthening 
shadows which fell across the lawn, as he looked 
from his window. As he came to this decision, 
he caught a glimpse of white drapery through 
an opening in the shrubbery, which skirted one 
sWle of the lawn. A sudden thought seemed to 
strike him, and quickly leaving the house, in a 
few minutes he was by the side of Theresa. 

“ Your father has told you, Miss Satherland,” 
said he, abruptly addressing her, “that I have 
asked his leave to address you as a lover. He 
gave it, yet advised me to wait. I have waited, 
what to me, has. seemed an age—till suspense 
has amounted to agony which I can endure no 
longer, and I have now sought you, that I may 
hear my fate from your own lips.” 

“I cannot yet speak decidedly on a subject of 
so much importance.” 

“ But you will not bid me despair—you will 
even admit that you regard me with more favor 
than when we first met.” 

« shall hope that your sentiments will 
undergo a still greater change in my favor. 
To-morrow morning I shall leave here.” 

“ Leave !” 

“Yes, unexpected business requires that I 
should. I shall be absent a week—it may be 
more. The period of my return will depend on 
the time it may take to accomplish the business 
Ihave in hand. When I return, it will be with 
the intention to devote my life to your happi- 
ness, aad Theresa, you will not—you cannot 
spurn the heart which I dedicate to you, and 
you alone.” 

The deference of his words and whole de- 
meanor, told more in his favor than he had even 
counted on. Theresa’s pride was flattered, and 
she even felt a degree of regret at the thought of 
his intended absence. He perceived that her 
feelings were softened towards him, and did not 
fail to-closely follow up the advantage he had 


“T shall yet triumph,” said he to himself, as 
he left her to seek her father, in order to inform 
him of his intended departure. 

Could Theresa have seen the change in his 
countenance, as he turned from her, she would 
have shuddered at the demoniac expression 
there depicted ; an expression, which was but 
the transcript of the evil passions which agitated 
his mind, and which were far more worthy of a 
demon than a human being. He indulged in a 
low, inward laugh, as he saw Theresa enter the 
house. 


“ Poor, vain fool,” said he, “to imagine that 
I am in danger of dying for such a baby face as 
hers.” 

He had entered a path parallel to the carriage- 
road, and separated from it by a thick hedge, 
intending to join Mr. Sutherland, who was at no 
great distance, when he saw a light pleasure- 
wagon, in which were two men, rapidly approach- 
ing. He instantly crouched behind the hedge, 
where, concealed from view, he could, through 
an opening, see if they were known to him, as 
soon as they had arrived somewhat nearer. In 
the meantime, he took a loaded pistol from his 
pocket. As they drew near the place where he 
was secreted, the horse somewhat slackened its 
speed, and he saw, but too plainly, who the gen- 
tleman was, seated on the left side of the wagon. 
His worst fears were realized. There was, he 
thought, but one. chance for him. The person 
in the wagon must be made incapable of betray- 
ing him. .As these thoughts passed through, his 
mind, he took deliberate aim at the young man’s 
head. The next instant the sharp report of a 
pistol rang through the air, and both the persons 
in the wagon heard a ball whistle over their 
heads. Alarmed at the noise made by the pistol, 


the horse dashed forward at full speed, but as 
the road was perfectly level and even, the driver 
found no difficulty in regaining proper control 
over him. 

When the young gentleman alighted, he found, 
with some, surprise, that there was no one to 
weleome him. It was only a few minutes, how- 
ever, before Mr. Sutherland arrived ; yet, though 
he politely invited him to enter the house, he 
manifested no sign of recognition. 

“ Have you received my letter, sir?” said the 
young man, his spirits slightly damped by the 
coldness of his reception. 

“T have not,” was Mr, Sutherland’s reply. 

“ Then I must introduce myself. My name is 
Francis Berkeley, and I am the son of your 
friend Berkeley, who resides in England.” 

“ You are too late, sir,” said Mr, Sutherland, 
coldly. You should have been sooner in your 
attempt to impose upon me. Francis Berkeley, 
my friend Berkeley's son, has been here some 
time.” 

“ That cannot be. My name, as I have al- 
ready told you, is Francis Berkeley, andif you 
will please order lights, I think you will find 
evidence of my veracity written in my counte- 
nance, if you are able to recall the lineaments of 
my father—it being thought that I closely resem- 
ble him.” 

Lights were accordingly ordered, and Mr. 
Sutherland saw, ata glance, that he had been 
grossly deceived—that he had been entertaining 
an impostor, who, by this time, had it not been 
for what he had considered his daughter’s unjust 
and unaccountable aversion to him, would have 
been his son-in-law. 

The presence of the newly-arrived guest in- 
spired her with neither aversion or distrust. On 
his broad, open brow, seemed stamped the seal 
of truth, and the clear glance of his dark eyes, 
betrayed none of that restlessness and inquietude, 
which, more than anything else, had struck her 
as peculiarly unpleasant in the physiognomy of 
the pretended Berkeley. 

As soon as the commotion had somewhat sub- 
sided, into which all present had been thrown, 
by the startling discovery of the bold and daring 
plot, which had come so near being brought to 
a successful issue, their thoughts turned to the 
vile author. Mr. Sutherland recollected having 
seen him a minute before his attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of the approaching wagon. 
Immediate search was made for him, but, as 
may be imagined, he was nowhere to be found. 
In the morning, it was ascertained that his es- 
cape had been facilitated by the aid of one of 
Mr. Sutherland’s best saddle-horses. 


The real Francis Berkeley held the clue which 
readily unravelled the plot. The imposter was 
a passenger in the same vess.1 with him, and 
during the voyage, succeeded in ingratiating 
himself itito his favor, so that by the time they 
arrived in port, quite an intimacy was estab- 
lished between them. The name by Which he 
was known—probably an assumed one—was 
Melton. In a quiet, insidious manner, which 
some know so well how to practice, he succeeded 
in drawing from young Berkeley the object of his 
visit to America, together with many other par- 
ticulars, which he imagined might serve the 
half-formed purpose already floating in his own 
mind. 

They stopped at the same hotel, and an invi- 
tation from Berkeley to accompany him a few 
miles into the country, one pleasant afternoon, 
caused his plan to assume a more distinct form, 
while at the same time, it suggested to him the 
means of its execution. 

When, about ten o’clock in the morning, he re- 
turned to the hotel, he was alone. In answer to 
the inquiries of the landlord, concerning Berke- 
ley, he told him- that he had fallen in with an 
old friend, who was going to spend a few weeks 
in the country, and had concluded to go with 
him. He had, in consequence of this unexpected 
arrangement, commissioned him to settle his 
bill. This put the mind of the landlord to rest, 
and prevented an inquiry. He would have 
started for the South, at once, had it not been 
for the failure of his fands. He had expected to 
have found sufficient for his purposes, among 
the effects of his victim. Being disappointed in 
this, he was obliged to await the arrival of a 
draft, which he knew Berkeley expected in a 
few days. 

As an advisable precaution, he immediately 
removed to a hotel in another quarter of the 
city, assumed the name of Berkeley, engaged a 
handsome suite of rooms, and a servant, Other 


concerning him, have already been 


sufficiently explained by the extract from the 
paper, sent him by one of his associates, and by 
what took place while a guest in the family of 
Mr. Sutherland. 


For once, a match projected by parents, met 
the hearty concurrence of the parties more im- 


mediately concerned, and an early day was-| 


named for the bridal. 

Mitty, Theresa's dressing-maid, if appearances- 
are any criterion, never before fully realized the 
dignity and responsibility of the duties incident 
to her station. But in the task of arranging her 
mistress, she did not forget what was due to her~ 
self, and the ebony hue of her complexion seemed- 
to assume a still deeper intensity from the con- 
trast of her snowy muslin gown, and the satin 
turban, of a bright orange color, decorated with 
crimson roses, which she wore in a very jaunty 
style upon her head, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous hoops of real gold, which glittered in her 
ears. 

Nor was Mitty the only one of the sable-hued 
damsels who looked gay on the occasion. In 
the dance, held on a smooth spot of greensward 
in the park, all the colors of the rainbow were 
mingled together ; while among the red-slippered 
feet, which glanced over the emerald carpet, to 
the music of the viol and tambourine, those of 
Phillis, the cook, from their superior size, shone 
conspicuous. 

In a few days afterward, according to previous 
arrangement, Mr. Sutherland and the young 
married pair sailed for Europe, where having 
spent some time with young Berkeley’s parents, 
they crossed the Channel, and visited France, 
Spain, and Italy. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE MOUNTAIN SANCTUARY.* 


BY ¥. C. 5. HURLBUT. 


Arching above, the wan and mighty rocks 

Of centuries elapsed: huge, bald and gray 

In Gothic grandeur formed, Nature mocks 

Man’s ingenuity ; morn’s rosy ray 

Of sweet effulgence, blooming o’er the day, 

Greets not these darkened cloisters: sombre stalks 

The ghost of twilight down the depths supine, 

Through the broad gate that knows no bars nor locks, 

For ’tis the mighty church, confronting and sublime, 
The house of great Omnipotence, our Father, the Divine! 


From crag to crag, a rolling rivulet sweeps 
Adown the pinnacles, notching the years, 
The months, the days, as on it wildly leaps 
In path of foam, upon the ragged tiers 
Of rocky pile, strewing with golden tears, 
Those trembling drops, the hanging moss that creeps 
Streaming and whistling, where the buzzards scream 
Along the night-shade :—from steep to steep, 
White-bosomed cascades glitter in their sheen, 

To make the fearful plunge into the day-god’s rosy beam. 


Above. the birds are singing blissful psalms 

Of Eden’s ravishments: around, the breeze 

Murmurs in gales, lute-like and full of charms, 

Which stretch their odorous wings among the trees 

In nymph-like sweetness: birds and summer bees 

With vernal music, free from vague alarms 

The lonely worshipper at God’s majestic shrine ; 

He bends his knees, and gently folds his arms 

In prayerful attitude, inspired by the sublime 
Developments of Him, our grateful Father, the Divine! 


Ages aback might look in wonder down 
Successive waterfalls, into this mighty dome, 
From their high monuments, and feel the frown 
Of Nature’s grandeur, speaking in the tome 
Of deep sublimity :—not “‘ Eternal Rome,” 
Upon her seven hills, now but a sound 
Of emptiness, could for an hour behold 
This grand panorama of scene profound, 
But with a speaking coursing through her soul— 
“ This is the house of God! unrivalled ; the mighty church 


of old!” 
* Dover Stone Church, near the Dover, twen- . 
is a cavern 


ed by the flowing of a stream, which is divided into 
from above. The inner chamber is seventy feet 
while the Gothic arch above is twenty feet in width, 
the top about two hundred feet high. 
Elwood, Enfield, Ct., Aug., 1861. 


CONVERSATION OF A TRUE LADY. 


In discourse, her words are rather fit than fine, 
very choice, and yet not chosen. Though her 


lan be not gaudy, yet the plainnéss thereof 
pleaseth ; it is so proper, and dsomely put 
on. Some, having a set of fine phrases, will 


hazard an impertinency to use them all, think- 
ing they give full satisfaction for dragging in the 
matter by head and shoulders, if they dress it in 
quaint expressions. Others, often repeat the 
same things: the Platonic year of their discourse 
pone eee above three days long, in which term 
all the same matter returns over agai 3 
of their 


bare talk, aawy. with the 
clothes —Thomas Fuller, 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE HIGHLAND LASSIE’S SONG. 


For me long sinee has set, 
I'm gay and happy yet. 


They say my cheek is bright and fair 
Asin my childhood’s days ; 
They tell me of my “ soft blue eyes,” 
With many a word of praise; 
But these, of peace and sweet content, 
To other hearts may tell ; 
For in the highland lassie’s breast, 
No thoughts of sorrow dweil. 
} 
| 


I’m happy as the bounding deer 

That roves the mountain side ; 

As ever onward, day by day, 

‘Lhe golden moments glide ; 

No highland maid, within her heart, 

With deeper truth can say, 

“T cannot mourn my childhood joys, 

Though they have passed away.” 
Boston, Aug., 1861. 


HAPPINESS OF OLD AGE. 


Nor are advancing years marked always with 
unpleasing qualities. The eye that is growing 
gradually dim, may yet beam with the soft light 
of Pink as well as become heavy with the tear of 
affliction. Age often displays gentle and hol 
affections, deep as the foundations of the so 
that diffuse benignant sunshine throughout the 
circle of their influence; radiant, celestial 
sometimes cheers the declining path, and creates 
a delightful com of the heart, altogether 
unlike “comfortless despair ;” deserved honors 
crown a usefg] life, and attract veneration and 
love; for not always is transcendant merit, 
though retiring from high stations in the world, 
made the sport of “ bitter scorn and grinning in- 
famy.” Manhood has magnanimous virtues, as 
well as degrading vices; victories nobler than 
war’s grandest triumphs, as well as tempestuous 
temptations ; worthy, as well as ignoble ambition. 
What sight is more sublimely beautiful, than 
friendship, whose corner-stone was laid by the 
hand of youth, growing up in mujestic simplici- 
ty, as every year adds materials to the enduring 
fabric, until at last the sunset of gilds the 
structure with a grace like that of Paradise ? 
Yes, it is true, that - may meet the smile of 
faithful regard, as well as “altered eye of 
hard unkindness.” “ Amid severest woe,” a 
hopefyl, quiet, uncomplaining temper, alive to 
the keenness of sorrow, yet wearing the look of 
heavenly patience, is sometimes seen, as well as 
“moody madness laughing wild.” - And, finally, 
age, though “slow consuming,” often reaps the 
earnest of immortal life, and ripens for the ski 
—Literary World. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
CARTHAGE. 


BY MARK KEESWOOD. 


I stand at length beside these ruins old; 

I view at length proud Carthage as it is. 

But ah! how changed is it from what it was; 

Those heaps of earth and piles of stone, but ill 

Compare with those once bright and glittering domes. 

The busy populace no more are seen 

Within its vacant streets to walk,—fierce brawls 

No more are heard on every side, but calm 

Oblivion reigns monarch o’er the scene. 

No tombs rear high their heads, to mark the spot 

Where thousands lie; no friends weep for friends 

That’s gone, for all are dead. 
Nought now is heard 

But newt and toad, or screech-owl’s cry, as they 

Their nightly revels hold within its heaps 

Of earth and stone. E’en now the traveller 

Might pass the once proud domes, and think that there 

Did lie but some old ruined wall, or else, 

Perhaps, not notice tt at all’ Such, then, 

Is Carthage now; which ne’er again will rise 

To that exalted stand it once did hold. 


Wilson, N. Y., Aug. 1861. 
TITIAN. 
The figure of the “Sleeping Venus” was so 
decidedly the chef-d’euvre Pf Titian, that, after 


several efforts to rival his own matchless work, 
he quitted this self-emulation in despair. So 
delighted was Philip IV. of Spain with this pic- 
ture, that, when the Prado was on fire, on the 
fatal accident. being reported to him while on 
the throne, he instantly demanded if the Titian 
Venus had escaped the conflagration. The 
en,” repli ing, “ other losses 
may. be borne.”.—/i of the Arts. 
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BY SB. BLAISDELL. 
| 
| They say to me, that “ childhood / 

Is free from care and strife ; | 

That its hours are the fleetest, 

The happiest of life ”” | 

But though the sum of childhood | 
| 

The summer sky seems clearer, | 

Than it ever seemed of yore ; | 

The sunlight streams more brightly in | 

Upon the cottage floor ; | 

The heather bloom is sweeter, | 

The wild flowers are more rare— 

As I cull them by the burn-side, 
| And twine them in my hair. | 
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Opinion’s but a fool, who makes us scan 
Our outward habit by the inward man. i 
Shakspeare. 
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‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. Editor. 
CONTENTS or NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Baccaneer of Baritana, or, The Romancero of La- 
fitte,” a story by F. Ciintron Barninoton. 
“The Twin Sisters, or, the test of character,” a story 
by Mrs. 8. M. Hompnney. 
“The Schooner of the Kennebec, or, the Englishman at 
fault,” a sea sketch by Syivanus Cops, Jr. 
“The Snare of Vanity,” a prose sketch by Mrs. Euma 
WELiMonr. 
“ Lines to a Friend,” by Miss Carnotive A. Haypen. 
“ Lenore,” lines. by’ Henry 
“ Seaside Musings,” by Miss Cuan.otrr ALLEN. 
“The Mountain Stream,” by Currier. 
Wh There’s beauty in the Blushing Rose,” by Ricnarp 
RIGHT. 
“ The Rover's by Francis A. Durivaae. 
“ Verses,” by the 
r ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We shall present a fine representation of the statue of 


General Jackson, lately completed, and designed to be 
placed in the grounds of the White House, af Washing- 


Mf fine and accurate view of the Dam at Hadley Falls, 
Mass., a spirited scene, sketched for us on the spot. 

Also an interesting plan of the building of this exten- 
sive Ee clearly depicting its mechanical excellence. 

An accurate and beautiful view of Sacramento City, 

Cal., tlie queen city of the Pacific. 

The increasing interest felt in the great London Exhi- 
bition, or the World’s Fair, has induced us to give a view 


of the Glass Palace. 
: 


A fine view of the City 
very excellent likeness of this 

illustrating the late cricket 

St. George’s Club and the Eleven of 

A fine military 


An interestin 
the late muster field 
at Neponset, during 


match between 
New England. 

An accurate and Wade of Liber eens of Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, the old “ Cradle of 

An excellent maritime picture eiasiahiatn g in detail, 
the new and beautiful clipper ship John Wade. 

An elaborate and artistic engraving of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, a very interesting and capital pictre. 

An accurate and faithful likeness of General Worth, a 

ure, which for intrinsic merit, will equal anything we 

ve yet given in these columns. 

A view of the late fete given by the American Minister 
in London. A brilliant and beautiful affair. 


KATE WYNYARD: 
oR, 
THE WANDERER OF THE SEA. 
A Story of River, Main, and Ocean. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

This capital story, just completed in the Flag, 
is now published in book form, and for sale at 
all the periodical depots. Those who desire to 
possess the story ina readable and convenient 
form, have now a good opportunity to do so. 
We will send this, with any other seven of our 
twenty-five cent novelettes, to one address, for 
one dollar. Making eight books for one dollar. 


FOUR MONTH SUBSCRIBERS. 
A large number of our subscribers have paid 
their subscription for four months in advance, 
from the commencement of -the present volume 


of the Companion; these will please remember | 


that with the next number their subscription 
ceases. We are particu'ar to name this, that 
timely heed may be taken to preserve their files 
complete, by renewing at once, as we send no 
paper from this office unless the subscription is 
paid in advance. This rule we invariably ad- 
here to. ° 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We should have ac- 
knowledged our indebtedness to Whitchurst, of 
New York, for the fine original daguerreotype, 
from which our likeness of Miss Cushman was 
taken, and which appeared in our last number. 


Porms.—A little book, entitled, “ Keep Cool,” 
“ Go Ahead,” ete., has been laid upon our table, 


being composed of poems thus entitled, with 
some others, from the pen of Geo. W. Light. Its 
Pages evince some poetic talent. 


Rare Sprecimen.—The London Zoological 
Society have been fortunate enough to receive 


fine living ourang-outang, among other gifts,.|, 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Butterworth, C. B., the 


ANGLING. 

Every one remembers Dean Swift's satirical 
“definition of angling—“A stick and a string, 
with a fly atone end and a fool at the other!” 
This, however, is only one of innumerable in- 
stances of a very smart and epigramatic saying, 
destitute of truth and argument ; and the lovers 
of the rod and line may console themselves 
with the reflection that they are in the same 
category with many very worthy and excellent 
people, including all the better and fairer por- 
tions of humanity, who were all the subjects 
of Dean’s indiscriminate and ill-natured rail- 
lery. No one familiar with his life and works 
could for a m ment mistake good old Isaac 
Walton for a sim,leton, and when Mr. Webster 
casts his line in those favorite trout-abounding 
streams of the Cape, though there may be “a fly 
at one end of it” there certainly is no “fool” at 
the other. 

There is a peculiarly fascinating charm in 
fly-fishing—it leads one into- intimate com- 
munion with nature in her sweetest and most 
sequestered spots, away from the busy haunts 
of men, away from the “din and dust and 
drudgery of cities,” away from the crash of the 
trip hammer and the roar of bells, the ceaseless 
thunder of the steam-engine, and the rattle of 
carts, into the tranquil meadows, “by hedge-row 
elms and hillocks green,” into the heart of the 
lone hills, where the aboriginal forest trees shade 
the moss-grown rocks of solitary waters, and 
the clear crystal streamlet, descending from its 
mountain home, gushes over the dizzy precipice 
and falls into the deep pool, in whose dark re- 
cesses the shy trout loves to hide his silver sides. 

With what breathless anxiety the angler casts 
his line and leader, “as delicate as the finest 
hair from the tresses of a mountain sylph,” sus- 
pended to a frail rod that would snap like a 
pipe-stem in less skillful hands. How dexter- 
ously the fly—that triumph of art—plays over 
the dimpling water! now sailing forwaid to the 
jaws of destruction, now coyly retiring like a 
timid maiden. The temptation is too great for 
the dweller of the crystal waters, he poises him- 
self in his fins—he dashes forward—the keen 
barb is in his jaws! Vainly, my spotted beauty, 
do you seek those loved and secret haunts, be- 
neath the shelving bank, vainly do you dash for- 
ward to the opposing shore, vainly try to pursue 
the current of the stream. The moment arrives 
when you must quit that cool element which 
gave you life, and emerge into the dread atmos- 
phere whose breath is fate—soon he lies panting 
in his wicker sepulchre, while, quietly exlut- 
ing, the angler prepares for a new triumph. 

There are those who sternly decry this sport, 
who find fault with its pursuit—who call it a 
waste of time—a waste of time, forsooth! As 
if incessant devotion to some gainful occupation, 
the cultivation of mere utility, a constant unre- 
laxing drudgery were all that we were made for. 
Rather do we esteem those imbued with the true 
philosophy of life, those inclined to look on the 
“sunny side,” who are willing sometimes to re- 
pose their faculties—sometimes to seek inspira- 
tion and rest in the quiet haunts of nature, 
“lovers of virtue, who dare trust in Providence, 
“and be quiet, and go an angling.” 


; CALM OF THE NATION. 

Nothing at present, says the New York Ex- 
press, is calculated so much to challenge the re- 
flection of the observing and contemplative, as 
the profound but wholesome calm our country 
seems to be just now enjoying—a calm to which 
it is ordinarily a stranger. Not only are the 
stormy waters of political strife settling down 
into comparative sluggishness, but the great 
world of business, with all those mighty inter- 
ests which cling around the trade and com- 
merce of a universe, which may be said to have 
their radius here, seems equally solicitous, equal- 
ly anxious, for respite and recreation. It is 
well that it is so; for nations as well as indi- 
viduals have their seasons of delirium, their 
Jever and panic, which, but for an occasiona 
interval of healthy repose, must prostrate, de- 
bilitate, and dispirit the patient. 


GiEAson’s PicroRIAL Drawixe Room Companroy contin- 
ues to maintain ics position, as the best of all periodical 
publications ever starved in this country. We wish it the 


success it deserves, for we see of 
ability and enterprise.— Mercantile Counter, Conn. -» Ohio. 


Revotvine Surrts. Punch is always get- 
ting up something new. He says that he has 


sent to the World’s Fuir what he terms “a Patent 


Revolver Shirt,” an invention of his own, which, 
by-turning round, is made to hiesites im sueces- 


Governor o Singapore. 


sion four clean dickies. 


SCENES IN EGYPT. 
[See preceding page.] 

On the corner of Washington and Summer 
streets, there is a modest sign, simply bearing 
the word “ Cosmoramos,” but within the hall 
devoted to the exhibition of these beautiful 
scenes, there is a rich treat for the discerning and 
true lovers of art. The views given herewith, 
are sketches made from these Cosmoramos by 
Professor Sattler himself, for our columns. The 
first scene represents a sand storm in the 
Lybian Desert, near the Pyramids of Ghizeh. 
Standing near the largest Pyramid, just in front 
and to the south is seen the gigantic Sphinx ; 
from all sides rise immense whirls of sand, which 
threaten every moment to cover the Arab mer- 
chants, who hurry to reach the shelter of the 
pyramids. The atmosphere becomes thick and 
dense, and of a red color; an intense heat pre- 
vails, and the puffs of wind seem to come from 
a burning furnace, and suffocate men and ani- 
mals. The camel, native of the desert, buries 
its head in the sand, thus striving to protect itself 
from this destructive wind. 

Below, on the same page, we present a view of 
the cataract of the Nile, on the frontier of Egypt; 
it forms five cataracts. The one here represent- 
ed is the sixth—on coming from the sea, the 
first. ‘This cataract is formed by rocks of red 
granite, well known from the numerous monu- 
ments taken from its quarries. On both shores 
rise the counterpoises of this mountain, which 
the river must break through to beat its path. 
This whole river is full of large and small gr..n- 
ite blocks, some of which form large islands. 
The branch of the Nile represented in this pic- 
ture is that which must be crossed by travellers 
who wish to visit Nubia. The moment of repre- 
sentation is that when the ship upon which the 
painter of this cosmorama travelled, was drawn 
over the cataracts by one hundred and eighty 
Nubian men. They were occupied five hours in 
passing this spot. While going down the river, 
this dangerous place was passed in a few seconds. 


SWINDLING IN PARIS. 

A California company, in Paris, has been do- 
ing a large business on a pretended capital of a 
million francs, and by using the names of well 
known persons as managers. When any man 
had deposited a certain sum, he was to be sent 
to the land of gold, at the risk and expense of 
the company. All they had thus far accom- 
plished in fulfillment of their promise, was to 
send seven men to England, where they aban- 
doned them all, without resources of any kind, 
strangers in a strange land. The principal 
swindler has been condemned toa year’s im- 
prisonment, and to refund 4000 francs. 


Tue Boston Brass Banp.—We really owe 

. our readers an apology for the miserable char- 

acter of the picture on the first page of the last 

number of our paper, representiog the band of 

musicians above named. It was miserably en- 

graved, and we shall take care to print no more 
so deficient in this respect. 


Gtxason’s Picrortat Drawine Room Companion.—Glea- 
son’s popular paper is gaining new iaurels every week, by 
the beauty and finish of its engravings and the variety 
and excellence of its reading matter.— Easton, ( Pa.) Whig. 


Our New Printine 
Everything is progressing famously in our new 
establishment, and in one or two more weeks we 
shall don an entire new suit cf type from top to 
bottom, and otherwise greatly beautify our pa- 


per. 


Gieason’s PictortaL Drawine Room Companioy.— 
Through the courtesy of the pubiisher we have had intro- 
duced to us under the above title one of the most beauti- 
ful pictorial weeklies published im the country. It is 
truly what its prospectus indicates, “a magnificent Picto- 
rial and Literary Journal,” the object of which is to pre- 
sent in the most elegant and available form a weekly tize- 
rary welange, useful and entertaining toall. In neatness 
of design, beauty of execntion, elegance and variety of 
illustration, Gleason's Parlor Companion is unrivalled in 
America, and will sustain here the same reputation which 

the “Tilustrated London News” does in England. It ap- 
to be admirably conducted, and is placed before the 
public at the very comparatively trining cost of $3 per 
annum. It is published in Bosion by F. Gleason, Museum 
building, Tremont street.— American Cabinet. 


Consciencious.—A cltrk in the comptrol- 


ler’s office at Washington has given to the na- 
tional monument, $100, which was given to him 
by some person for work done out of office- 
hours, but which he says he could not conscien- 
tiously retain ! 


Gteasov’s ProrortaL Drawixe Companion.—Thé 
Draviug. maintains its as the 


queen of It is a work wor by 
the Athons of Democrat and Wi 


. A.. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
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In this ley, by Wiliam Palfrey, Esq., Mr. Thomas Fer- 
guson to Miss Elizabeth Manser. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. William 8. Roach to Miss 
Caroline M. 

By Rev. Mr. Stow, Capt. John Haywood to Miss Cather- 
ine Arrigan. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. William H. Boutelle to Miss 
Emma E. Stocker. 

By Rev. Dr. Frothingham, Mr. James R. Gilmore to 
Miss Amelia L. Harris. 

By Rev. Dr. Tucker, Mr. George H. Weston to Miss Se- 
rah Smith, both of Sharon. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hempstead, Mr. Wendell 
P. J. Vankleeck to Miss Martha A. Delesdernier. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Grafton, Mr. George W. 
Edwards to Miss — ‘HH. Emerson, of Boston. 

In Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Ira Foster to 
Miss Catherine Cushing. 

In Milton, by Rev. Mr. Mestven, Mr. David G. Hart, of 
Brighton, to Miss Esther S. Vose. 

In Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr. Oliver Lincoln 
to Miss Hannah P. ‘Dunbar. 

In Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Morse, Mr. Edward F. 
Pierce, of Boston, to Miss Harriet C. Degoto. 


In this city, Mrs. Nancy Malborne, 71; Mrs. Sarah Apa 


A s, 35; Mr. Timothy Fuller; Miss Mary @ 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Thayer, 28. 
In Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah 8S. Edmands, 39. 
In Cambridgepor:, Mrs. Martha E. B. MeIntosh, 21. 
In Dorchester, Mrs. Caroline J. Goodhue, of Prov 
In West Roxbury, Mrs. Eunice Burr, 70. 
In Brookline, Mr. Franklin Gerry, 66. 
In Watertown, Mr. James Freeborn, 34. 
In Swanzey, Mr. Waldo A. Stebbins, 24. 
In Newbury port, Mr. John Gilman, 74. 
« In Sandwich, Mr. Joseph Southae, of St. Louis, 39. 
In Medway, Mrs. Harriet White, 29. 
In Piymouth, Capt. William Stephens, 99. 
In Pembroke, Mrs Sarah Stetson, 90. 
In Braintree, Widow Esther Derby, 88. 
In Portiand, Me., Mr. Joseph Ilsley, 72. 
_In Bath, Me., Mr. Nathaniel Heath, 23. | 
In Francestown, Me., Mrs. Emily Bradford. 
_ In Windsor, Vt., Mr. Roswell Miller, 92. 
In West Killingly, Ct., Mrs. Mary Eddy, 91. 
In Philadelphia, Mr. J. Fietcher Webster Kelly, 24. 


A Mlagnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Eaeseei Ay beautiful and useful in Art. 


of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant ah wailable form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, | 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of cotable objects, current events ip *' parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, ».ogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pages will contain views of every populous city in the 
known world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with iine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
priuced on the finest of paper, and with a tont of copper- 
f.ced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an | 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred | 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter and illustrati & mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. wil) form 


Che Best family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to enccurage virtue ry hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined exceilences. 


TERMS:-=-$3,00 Per Annum, 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


. West, 26; 


For four months, . 
“ eight - 200 
* twelve “ 8 00 


No reduction will be made from the oheve terms, either 
to ugents or clubs, and no travelling agent is cnghaet or 
recognized by the ‘proprietor. 

The PrcroriaL Daawixa Room Companion may be 
obcained at any of the periodical depots throughou: the 
beef and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. ¢ 


every y, by 
GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLES ALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 


H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


R. EDAVANDS &. Co, Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
- ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
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ELBASON'S PICLORIAL DR 


ROOM COMPANION, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
TWENTY AND THIRTY-FIV. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HE sun was slowly declining in the western 
heaven, sinking to repose in the midst of a 
rich drapery of golden clouds, and bronzing 
with its horizontal beams the summits of an 


‘immemorial grove, that surrounded a turreted 
_chateau in the environs of Paris, whose gilded 


vanes and many windows glowed in the expir- 
ing sunlight. Before this princely residence, 
enclosed by lofty walls of stone, l@y a vast gar- 
den, filled with fruit and ornamental trees, and 
flowering shrubs, intersected by winding alleys, 
and adorned with bowers and fountains. A gay 
kiosque was built on the margin of a little lake, 
the dwelling of two superb swans, whose grace- 
ful forms and snowy plumage were faithfully 
reflected in the sylvan water. 

In this summer-house, all overgrown with 
eglantine and honeysuckle, and surrounded with 
the bloom of monthly roses, sat, engaged in 
earnest conversation, a young man and a lady 
of surpassing beauty. 

“ Yes, dear Claudine,” said the young man, 
“since you will permit me to call you so, I am 
sincere in my avowal. I repeat that you have 
saved me—that you have awakened ambition in 
my heart, that for your sake I have renounced 
my evil associates and my unworthy pursuits. 
Can I do better than dedicate to you a life that 
you have redeemed from trivialty and worse 
than folly ?” 

“St. Armand,” replied the lady, with equal 
earnestness, “remember that I have once been 
deceived—I must not be so a second time. A 
sad experience has made me distrustful. Com- 
ing out of a convent, where I was educated, I 
at once became the wife of the Baron de Mont- 
morency—fifteen years my senior. The disparity 
of age was fatal to our happiness. His jealousy 
and rudeness embittered my existence—and I 
even came to hate him.” 

“But you ought to be grateful, Claudine,” 
said the young man, smiling. “He made you 
amends for making you his wife by leaving you 
his widow.” 

“ Nothing—neither rank, fortune, nor liberty, 
can make me forget what I have suffered,” said 
the baroness. 

“Cannot love atone for the past ?” 

“ Yes—but I must be sure of the affection of 
the man on whom I bestow my hand. I repeat, 
that I could not survive a second deception.” 

“Have I not given you proofs of my love, 
beautiful Claudine ?” 

“ Promises, but no proofs,” said the 
“Pardon me, Eugene—but I fear that you are 
deceiving yourself as well as me. In offering 
me your hand, you have obeyed the generous 
impulses of a grateful nature. 1n the enthusi- 
asm of the moment you forget many things— 
among the most important, the disparity of our 
ages—you are but twenty—I am thirty-five.” 

“In the fall maturity of an unrivalled beauty !” 
exclaimed St. Armand. 

“ Beauty is a fragile, evanescent flower,” said 
the baroness. “When you shall have reached 
the prime of life—the meridian of manhood, I 
shall be fifty-five—an old woman.” 

“ Claudine, do not madden me—do not drive 
me to desperation,” said the young man, im- 
petuonsly, “ but let me know my fate. Will you 
be mine ¢” 

“ If your love stand the tests to which I shall 
subject it—if you resist the temptations by which 
you are surrounded—if you can convince me of 
your sincerity, then, Eugene, I shall be the hap- 
piest of women.” 

“ And I the happiest of men. “Well, then, I 
accept the challenge. I am sure of myself, beau- 
tifal baroness ; be but as true to me as I am to 
you, and fortune will smile upon our devoted 
loves.” 

“Join me in the saloon in a few minutes.” 
said the baroness, rising; “our guests are ex- 
pecting me, and among them I am afraid there 
is one pair of bright eyes that will grow dim, if 
you long absent yourself.” 

» “What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that Amelie, the daughter of General 
Maurice, has a decided penchant for you.” 

“ Poor girl!” said St. Armand, twirling his 
silken moustache. “I never gave her the least 
encouragement.” 


* * * 
“ What should you say to Count St. Armand 
for a son-in-law?” said the baroness, as she 


stood apart with General Maurice, in the embra- 
sure of a window. 

“He is a fine young fellow, and good blood,” 
said the general. “ But I thought, baroness, that 
you were his favorite.” 

“Perhaps,” answered the lady, with a sigh. 
“ But only look at him, as he bends over the 
piano, where your daughter is sitting so grace- 
fully, and listening with such evident satisfaction 
to his badinage. General, we are old friends—I 
want to ask a favor of you.” 

“ Anything in my power, madame.” 

“ Well, tien, couldn’t you contrive to pick a 
quarrel with him, and send him a hostile mes- 
sage? If he accept, it will be a strong proof 
that he really loves me, and not Amelia; for 
how could he raise his hand against the father 
of his idol? Can you do this *” 

“ Nothing easier, madame. The count comes 
of the stock of our ancient nobility. I am a re- 
publican by dirth ; if politics are brought under 
discussion, the affair is arranged at once. Do 
you want me to sabre or shoot him ?” 

“Good heavens, general! you mustn’t harm 
a hair of his head. The affair must not take 
place. Ifhe accept the challenge, his life be- 
longs to me.” 

“ Enough said—the provocation shall not be 
wanting.” 

And the guest was true to his word. In the 
course of the evening, he contrived to introduce 
the subject of politics among the gentlemen, and 
Eugene was readily involved in the controversy. 
Some biting sarcasms hazarded by the old sol- 
dier, provoked a retort from the young count, 
which passed the limits of courtesy. A dead 
silence ensued; every one felt that a serious re- 
sult would follow. 

“Count,” said the general, in a calm, low 
voice, ‘‘ you have insulted me.” 

“You have your redress, sir,” replied the 
count, haughtily. 

“ Enough,” replied the general, “ we have the 
night before us for the settlement of prelimina- 
ries ; but I should like the affair to come off to- 
morrow morning at eight o'clock, in the park, 
lefore breakfast.” 

“ You shall be gratified, sir,” said St. Armand, 
turning on his heel, for the music was playing a 
waltz of Strauss, and the couples had already 
taken their places on the floor. 

“Good news,” said the general, as he rejoined 
the baroness. “ He has accepted the challenge.” 

A radiant smile passed like a sunbeam over 
the beautiful face of Claudine, but it was speedily 
succeeded by a cloud. 

“What now!” exclaimed the general, as he 
watched the changes of her countenance. “ Isn’t 
proof positive, sufficient ¢” 

“Look at the counter-evidence,” said the 
baroness. “ See how the count’s eyes are rivet- 
ted on the face of Amelia, as she swims round 
in the arms of that young hussar. If those are 
not the eyes of jealousy, I am no true pupil of 
Lavater. What say you?” 

“T must confess,” said the old soldier, “that 
the young fellow looks as if he could cut Captain 
Vivienne’s throat with a relish. The captain 
leads Amelia to a seat—the count approaches 
him with a bow, and solicits an interview. He 
is so confoundedly polite, there must be mischief 
in the wind.” 

“ And my dream is fading into nothingness,” 
sighed the baroness. 

“ But let us join the count and the hussar. 

“Captain Vivienne,” said the former, “ will 
you favor me with one moment’s private con- 
versation ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the young officer, adjust- 


_ing his sabre-sash. “ Where shall it be ?” 


“ Let us step into the conservatory.” 

“ Wherever you will,” replied young Vivienne ; 
and the young men retired from the saloon. 

When they were alone, St. Armand said: 

“Were you aware, sir, that the lady with 
whom you have just danced, was engaged to me 
for the waltz? You were standing beside us 
when the engagement was made, I think.” 

“ Certainly; but when the music commenced, 
you were not at your post. I repaired your im- 
politeness by taking possession of your partner.” 

“ And she consented ?” 

“ Ma foi!” I didn’t even ask her,” said the 
captain, carelessly. 

“ Which means that you have insulted both of 
us,” said the count, sternly. 

“ Construe it as you please,” said the soldier. 

The count drew his white kid from his left 
hand, and threw it contemptuously in the face 
of Captain Vivienne. 


“ Enough !” cried the soldier, with a choking 
voice. “To-morrow, in the park, at eight o’- 
clock. My favorite weapon is the sabre; but 
for the sake-of equality let us say pistols.” 

* Very well, sir,” answered the count. “The 
weapons are indifferent to me ; but you will find 
me punctual to the hour.” 


At the moment of making this arrangment, St. 
Armand had forgotten his previous agreement 


with the general, but when, after he had retired 
to his chamber, he reflected on the events of the 
evening, it recurred to his mind. 

“No matter,” he thought, “I will meet them 
both. The chances are that one of these en- 
gagements will prove fatal tome. Both are 
military men, while I am a civilian, and little 
accustomed to the use of arms. But betier die, 
than live to show my ingratiude to Claudine. 
Alas! I knew not my own heart, when I offered 
her my hand. I mistook gratitude and friend- 
ship for love. I knew not that my existence 
was bound up in Amelie. I will write to the 
baroness—it will be a sad consolation to me in 
my last moments, to confess my error—it will 
diminish her regret for me to learn that I died the 
lover of another.’ 

After writing his letter, the count threw him- 
self on a couch, and slept till morning- 

In the meantime, Amelie had sought her fa- 
ther, and confessed to him, that, apprehensive of 
evil, she had followed the captain and St. Ar- 
mand, unobserved, into the conservatory, and 
there learned the arrangements for the meeting 
in the morning, and she conjured him to prevent 
it. The general chided his daughter for play- 
ing the part of a spy, and without giving her 
any satisfaction, went in search of Captain Vivi- 
enne, who also made him a confidant of the af- 
fair. The general readily consented to be upon 
the ground and load the pistols. After making 
this agreement, he wrote to the baroness, and 
went to bed. 

The next morning early, Madame de Mont- 
morency awakened Amelie, apd insisted on her 
taking a walk with her in the park. Whatever 
were the feelings of the young girl, jealousy of 
the baroness, and pride of soul, enabled her to 
conceal her emotions and her sufferings, and the 
two ladies walked out together arm-in-arm, 
chatting of things indifferent. 

As they approached a retired part of the park, 
the old clock on the central tower of the chateau 
strack eight. A minute afterwards the report 
of two pistols was heard. 

With a despairing cry of “Eugene! he is 
killed !” Amelie fell fainting at the feet of the 
baroness. 

“Tt isenough!” said the latter. “I am satis- 
fied they love each other. . 

To fly to a neighboring fountain, to bring a 
cup full of icy cold water and dash it in the face 
of the general’s daughter, was for her the work 


-of a moment. When Amelie recovered her 


senses, she found St. Armand bending distract- 
edly over her, clasping her cold hands, while the 
general and Captain Vivienne were looking on. 

“ She lives! she lives!” exclaimed the count, 
raising her in his arms. 

With a blush and a smile, Amelie hastened to 
hide her face on her father’s breast. 

“Shame! shame!” cried the general; “a 
soldier’s daughter, and faint at the report of two 
blank cartridges! Yes, my boys,” he added, 
“ T had no idea of allowing two such fine fellows 
to blow each other’s brains out for a trifle. You 
behaved very gallantly, and now shake hands. 
Baroness, take this silly girl off my hands.” 

The young men shook each other cordially by 
the hand. 

“But, zounds!” exclaimed the general, “I 
forget, M. St. Armand. I have an affair to set- 
tle with you myself. If the ladies will retire, 
you shall see how an old sabreur knows how to 
manage his weapon.” 

“ General Maurice,” said the count, “ you have 
my secret now—I love your daughter, and can 
never raise my hand against her father.” 

“ And she loves you,” said the baroness, pla- 
cing the hand of the shrinking Amelie in that of 
the count. “Chide me not, my child, I have 
surmised your secret. Eugene, my illusion is 
dispelled, and I freely resign you to another. 
Twenty and eighteen are better matched than 
Twenty anp Turrty-Five. Take her, and 


Speak with calmness and deliberation on all 
occasions, especially in circumstances which 
tend to irritate. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
LUELLAG(NE. 


BY J. STABR HOLLOWAY. 


I saw thee, and a ray of light 
Fell sweetly in my way, 

Tllumining my soul’s deep night 
With the radiance of day :— 

Just as a noon-day sun-ray might 
Come down where night-damps stay, 
And when the night-elves play, 

To chase them all away. 


Not that my life was wholly drear 
Before I saw thee, sweet, 
But things that once seemed bright and clear, 
Thy light made incomplete ;— 
And as I felt them disappear, 
No more to fill their seat, 
I paused not for the beat 
Of their receding feet ; 


But turned away from them my gaze, 
All unregretfully,— 
And blessed the light that filled their place, 
The lovely light of thee ; 
For .n its brightness I could trace 
An opening heart for me :— 
For me !—O could it be 
A heaven for thee and me? 


Yet, O thou wast so much like heaven, 

. My heart grew faint and cold; 

So pure a light could not be given 
To me but to behold. 

Thus thought I; and my soul was driven 
Back where the darkness rolled— 
Back where the midnight told 
Its legends, grim and old. 


But now, 0 what a heaven is mine, % 
And what a heaven is ours! 

For angels love to intertwine 
About our path, sweet flowers, 

And keep us near a fragrant shrine 
Of ever-blooming bowers,— 
Where love ia golden showers 
Perfumes the happy hours. 


I cannot tell the happiness 
That I with thee have seen ; 

This much I know—had it been less, 
Much less than it has been, 

Mere words the half could not express ; 
My bride of eye serene, 
And gentlest, loveliest mien, 
Darling Luellacine. 

Philadelphia, Aug., 1851. 


APOLOGUE. 

One day the guardian genius of all who 
sess sensibility, thus addressed Japlter: 
“Father divine! bestow on thy poor human 
creatures a language more expressive than any 
they now possess, for they have only words sig- 
nifying how they suffer, how they enjov, and 
how they love.” “Have I not given them 
tears?” replied the deity—‘tears of pleasure, 
of pain, and the softer ones that flow from the 
tender passion?” The genius answered,—*O, 
god of men! tears do not sufficiently speak~ the 
overflowings of the heart; give, I thee suppli- 
cate, to man a language that can more power- 
fully paint the languishing and impassioned 
of a susceptible soul—the recollecti 
so delightful, of infancy—the soft dreams 
youth, and the hopes of another life, which ma- 
ture age indulges while contemplating the last 
rays of the sun as they sink in the ocean ;—give 
them, father of all! a new language of the heart.” 
At this moment the celestial harmonies of the 
yo announced to Jupiter the approach of 

Muse of Song. To her the immediately 
made a sign, and thus uttered his behests :— 

an, n e Muse 
cunifiell to earth, taught us her accents, and 
from that time the heart of man has been able 
to speak.—Jean Paul. 


INTERESTING. 


A very curious discovery has just been made 


in the province of Bulgaria, in Turkey. Some 
Greek workmen, in digging near the village of 
Rahmanileah and the town of Hodzah, found a 
table of marble; they re- 
moved it, and found one beneath, exactly simi- 
lar; having removed that, also, they saw a 
number of objects shining like gold and silver. 
They hastened to the captain of the district, and 
that functionary, assisted by two ecclesiastics, 
roceeded to make an examination, They 
und a skeleton of large stature, with a copper 
helmet on his head, surrounded by a thin crown 
of gold; the hands and arms, up to the elbows, 
were stained with something of a bronze color; 
in the right hand was a copper chain, with an 
incense-box of the same metal, covered with ver- 
digris ; on the third finger of the left hand was 
a yold ring, with the figures, in Roman charac- 
ters, 969. By the side of the skeleton were three 
cups of silver, very brilliant, and twenty-six cups 
of iron, ve 
been gilded; there were also an immense num- 
ber of nails, and about five hundred arrows, of 
which the wood was rotten and the points rusty. 
The skeleton and the different articles were 


carefully packed up, and sent to Adrianople— 
Medical. 


There is no courage but in innocence ; 
No constancy, but in an honest cause. 
Southern. 


rusty, but bearing traces of having ° 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

As we are constantly being asked if we can 
supply the back numbers of our illustrated 
Drawing Room Companion, we would say in 
this place that we can still complete sets from 
the commencement of the volume to the present 
time. Persons desiring to possess themselves of 
a beautiful illumined volume, would do well to 
apply at once, while we can furnish the set. The 
Companion will make two volumes to the year, 
of some 416 pages each—832 pages to the year— 
with nearly a thousand brilliant ani original 
engravings, of men and manners, and all current 
events of the times. Likenesses of all noted char- 
acters, male or female, of all famous buildings, 
cities, animals, ships, steamers, and, in short, of 
every event and thing worthy of record. Send 
in your subscriptions then at once, and complete 
files will be furnished. 


SLANDER. 

Mrs. Chalmers, mother of the celebrated cler- 
gyman, had an extreme dislike for slander, and 
adopted one capital rule, which she made known 
among her acquaintances, and which she rigidly 
followed. “ Whenever told of anything that a 
neighbor had said or done amiss, she instantly 
put on her bonnet and went at once to the per- 
son villified, and told what had been said, and 
who had said it, and asked if it was true.” A 
good example, and worthy of being imitated. 


Curious Surcicat Case—A daughter of 
Haran Richardson, of Schuyler, Herkimer coun- 
ty, New York, recently had a finger completely 
severed just back of the root of the nail, by a 
straw-cutter. The severed portion was reunited 
by Dr. Day, and although it had been separated 


Musicat.—* Miss Catherine Hays,” says a 
late London paper, “immediately after the con- 
cert at Exeter Hall, on Friday evening, started 

_for Paris, where she will remain during the in- 


reserving her entire powers until she makes her 
first appearance at New York.” 


Gtxason, publisher of the “Pictorial Drawing Room 

. The “ e 
now most the 


the 
geod to this 


Manitrue.—The Amazon, the largest tim- 
ber-built steamship ever constructed in England, 
was recently launched from the shipyard of the 


beauty and neatness. Our new .presses, too, 
will enable us to make the paper and its illus- 
trations appear still finer and more beautiful. 


Drawine Room Companion.—The 

ty which has attended the efforts of Mr. Gleason, 

the publication of his “ Drawing Room 
is almost un The 


churches of Cleveland, 
Ohio, were all alive with “Bloomers,” on Sun- 
day week. Some two hundred ladies were out 
in the new fashion. They're determined to go 
it up there, at any rate. 

Gizason’s Dra Room Compaxton is one 
of the magnificent, specimens of typography and 
talent that can be roeured in this or any other country. 


Tue Exvevew Beatex—tThe cricket match | 


between the ‘St, George’s and New England 
Cricket Clubs; was finished last week; the St. 
George’s boating the other party by over a hun- 


dred runs. : 
Amarrion is a kind Of dropsy, the more 4 
man drinks the more hé covets." - Were 


A cHILp's HEART responds to the tones of its 
mother’s voice like a harp to the wind. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

They are having earthquakes at St. Louis. 

Mr. C. D. Pitt, the tragedian, and lady, have 
sailed for Europe. 

The harbor of Charleston abounds with sharks, 
large and ferocious. 

Freestone is japanned so as to resemble the 

The public debt of Canada is nearly twenty 
millions of dollars. 

There is to be a convention of the Spiritual 
Rappers at Rochester, in February next. 

A man named Mackerel was drowned in the 
Ohio river last week, near Wheeling: 


The U. S. sloop-of-war Sarat was at Hon: 
Kong on the departure of the mall. : 

The Minesota Pioneer thinks the soil of that 
— admirably adapted to the culture of 


Julia Dean is ot heme in Cin- 
cinnati, after a long successful professional 
tour. 


There is a family in Temple, N. H., consist- 
ing of four members, whose united ages are 336 
years. Their name is Walton. 

The receipts of produce at Buffalo, since Sat- 
urday, show 61,000 bushels wheat and 426,000 
bushels corn. 

The Lowell News denies that the editor was 
kicked down stairs by Samuel Garland, inventor 
of the bobbin machine. 

The arrow-root manufactories on the southern 
borders of the Florida everglades, are now doing 
a large business. 

A police officer was b 
York, on Thursday, by 
whom are in prison. 

A correspondent of the Jamaica Dispatch ev- 
timates the loss of efficient laborers by the cho- 
lera of last year, at 30,000. 

Twenty different brick yards in Albany, man- 
ufacture thirty millions of bricks annually, yield- 
ing over a million of dollars. 

J. Frederick Hunt, son of Freeman Hunt, 
Esq., of New York, has received the appoint- 
ment of quartermaster in the navy. 


The New York Tribune understands that Mrs. 
Mowatt will reappear on the American stage at 
Niblo’s, on the 19th of August. 

By the upsetting of a stage coach in Centre 

r, N. H., on Tuesday, all the passengers 
were injured, but none fatally. 

There are forty-three new steamers now being 
built near Cincinnati. Steamboat building is 
increasing every year. 


Two men swam the Connecticut river on 
Monday, on a wager of $25. The one who beat 
did the distance in 6 minutes 17 seconds. 

The Trenton Gas Company have tendered to 
the several churches in that city, their lighted 
lamps, on Sunday evenings, free of expense. 


The steamer Wyoming, in the Mississippi 
came in collision with a floating house. 
steamboat rather go‘ the worst of the bargain. 


The wheat in York county, Pa., says the Ga- 
zette, is nearly all cut. The quality of the grain 
is excellent, and the crop very full. 

At the late commencement of Union College, 
the honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Rector of Christ 
Church, Hartford. 

The Atlas says that Mr. O. C. W; Esq. 
is translating a play from the French, for Miss 
Davenport, whi will bring out in the fall. 


We learn that Sir Henry Bulwer will shortly 

to England, not to return. He intends, we 
Believe, to abandon diplomacy, and become a 
member of Parliament. 

The coinage of the New Orleans mint during 
the month of June, amounted to $1,090,000 of 

ld, and $16,500 of silver, $4,500 of which was 
three cent pieces. 

A colored man has just died in Danville, Va., 
at the age of 107. as it “Uncle Ned,” who 
“had no teeth to eat the hoe cake, so had to let 
the hoe-cake be ?” 

Dr. Waite, of Peoria, Illinois, died of cholera, 
refusing to submit to medical treatment—like 
the man who preferred hanging to living any 
longer with his wife. 

Fora young, unmarried woman wa 
never thinks of marrying, is absurd. wo- 
men must sometimes think of that which is most 
certainly their manifest destiny. 

A man named Beal, was killed by a vicious 
horse vicinity of Va., last 
week. animal, in biting him, it is supposed, 
broke the man’s neck. . 

The St. Louis Intelligencer says there cannot 
be less than twenty-five or thirty idle steamers 
in that port, lying up on account of the unusually 
high state of the upper rivers. 

Major Hobbie, of the Post Office department, 
has reached San Freneisco. It will be remem- 
bered that his mission is to regulate the mail 
and post office system in California. 

The amount of duties received at the Custom 
House in Gloucester, for the year ending June 
30th, 1851, was $23,500, an increase of $8000 
over the amount received in 1850. 

The New Yorker denies that Mrs. Flynn, who 
was killed at St. Lonis, was the wife’of Thomas 
Flynn, the actor. That lady is now in New 
York, and will probably appear soon on the 


ly killed in New 
en sailors, five of 


Foreign Miscellany. 
There three hundred and twenty-three 
theatres in F France. 
A you 14 years, committed suicide in 
the 
American hangings, we excel, 
the United 


in which 

are now m use in England. 

Mad. Anna Thillon will visit 
States professionally next autumn. 

There is a man in a London prison who has 
been confined for twenty-four yeais for contempt 
of court. 

General De Hilliers has resigned the com- 
mand of the army at Paris. General Magnan 
has been appointed to that post. 


During the recent census in Li & pau- 
per Scotch woman, aged 107, mie basket- 
maker, was discovered. 

Captain Watson, of the emigrant ship Jean, 
at Galway, has been fined £25 and costs, for 
having an excess of five passengers on board. 

Among the reigning belles in Rome the most 
oe last Carnival, was Miss Fessenden, 
the daughter of Colonel Fessenden, of Boston. 

Thackery has delivered the sixth and last lec- 
ture of his course upon the English humorists. 
His subjects were Sterne and Goldsmith. 


The English journals contain an announce- 
ment of death of the celebrated M. Da- 
guerre, who expired recently near Paris. 

The Annual Meeting of the Royal Agricultu- 
tal Society of England had commenced, and 
was attended by an immense number from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

The Pope has directed that the 52 busts of 
celebrated men that have hitherto graced the 
palace of the Minister of Agriculture shall be 
_— in the public walk of the Pincio at 

me. 


The Roscommon Journal states that, in one 
day, the enormous number of fifteen hundred 
and sixty-three paupers applied for admission 
into one of the union workhouses in that coun- 
try. 

An Indian saddle and hunter’s belt, most 
beautifully worked by Chippewa women, were 
sent recently to the World’s Fair, at London, 
and are now on exhibition there in the Ameri- 
can department. 

Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Crawford have, in Rome, 
the most frequented and brilliant salons; the 
amiability and clegance of the ladies attracting 
all strangers to their parties, as the genius of 
Crawford himself, fills his studio with visitors. 

The Sardinian Government had concluded a 
loan with certain English capitalists of three 
millions sterling, to be expended in the imme- 
diate completion of the railroad from Genoa to 
Turin, thence to Switzerland. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Gaiety is nature’s garb of Health. 
——Random thoughts bear a resemblance to 
wayside flowers. 


——tThe silent eye is often a more powerful 


conqueror than the noisy tongue. 
——Luxury increases the luggage of life, and 
thereby impedes the march. 


——Excuses, or even just reasons, for the 
thing being left undone, do not do it. 

——Those who have had the most forgiven 
them should be the least addicted to slander. 

——A promise is a just debt, which you must 
take care to pay, for honor and honesty are the 
security. 

——Nothing makes one so indifferent to the 
pin and mosquito thrusts of life as the consci- 
ousness of growing better. 

—It is from our own hearts. and not from 
an outward source, that we draw the lines which 
color the web of our existence. 

——tThere are two difficulties in life ; men are 
d to spend more than they can afford, and 
to indulge more than they can endure. 

——Words are things; a small drop of ink 
(falling like dew) upon thought, produces that 
which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 

——He is not worthy of the name of a poet 
who would not rather be read a hundred times 
by one reader than once by a hundred. 

——The soul never assents to sin, and w 
with the angels when the form in which it dwells 
violates the sacred obligations it imposes upon it. 

——If some persons were to bestow one half 
of their fortune in learning how to spend the 
other half, it would be money extremely well 
laid out. 

——When certain persons abuse us, let us ask 
ourselves what description of characters it is 
that they admire ; we shall often find this a very 
consolatory question. 

——He who visits the sick in hope of a legacy, 
let him be never so friendly in all other cases, is 
no better tiem © raven Which w a weak 
sheep only to peck out its eyes. 

——Never consider that vanity an offence 
which limits itself to wishing for the praise of 
good men for good actions; next to our own 
esteem, it is virtue to desire the esteem of others. 

—A critic is an author run to seed; a great 
bugbear to young writers, wherein the bug so 

predominates over the bear that it is 
matter of surprise he is not rather an object of 
contempt than of fear. 


Joker's ®lio. 

Be-ware—that’s what the potter said to a lump 
of clay. 

Aman down sonth, who was on trial for 
stealing snuff, plead that he never heard of a 
law which forbade a man to take snuff. 

There is a fellowin California so extravagant, 
that he kindles the fire with bank-notes, and 
skates on ice cream. 
ae bear sold here.” “Ah,” said Jack, as 

¢ sign, “the bear must be the person’s 
own bruin.” ™ 

Why are auctioneers the men? Be- 
cause they knock down the strongest built edifice 
at a single blow. 

Why is  bake-shop like a druggist? Be- 
cause they both sell poison things, (pies and 


id you ever know a so seurvy-looking, 
that a politician wouldn't sake hands with him 
just election ? 


We were never before so bored by relatives, as 
we have been this season by eats They seem 
determined to cozen us out of everything eatable. 


Jonas says he does not see why the eclipse 
could not have been “ postponed until the first 
fair day,” as well as the fireworks on the Com- 
‘mon. 


A saddler at Oxford, having forgotten to 
which of his customers he had sold a saddle, 
desired his clerk to charge it in the bills of 
all his customers, and he afterwards acknowl- 
edged that two-and-thirty of them paid for it. 

Barney Kearnon was sent to the House of 
Correction, in Boston, the other day, for steal- 
ing a violin, where he will be obliged to assist 
in the “elbow work ” of hammering stone. “ Mu- 
sic hath charms to split a rock!” 

A poor, emaciated Irishman, having called in 
a physician as a forlorn hope, the latter spread a 
huge mustard plaster and clapped it on the poor 
fellow’s breast. Pat, who, with a tearful eye, 
looked down upon it, said, “ Docther, docther, 
dear, it strikes me that is a great dale of mus- 
tard, for so little mate!” 

A wag says that in journeying lately, he was 
put into an omnibus with a dozen persons, of 
whom he did not know a single one. Turning 
a corner shortly after, however, the omnibus was 
upset. “And then,” said he,“I found them all 
out.’ 

A gentleman residing in the western part of 
New York, writes to a friend in this city as fol- 
lows: “ How you men live, continually confined 
in the city, I cannot tell, without breathing Heav- 
en’s pure air, seeing Heaven’s majesty as dis- 
played in its works, and hearing the squirrels 
chipper.” 

A Frenchman one day saw a gentleman walk 
up to an open snuff box in the hands of another, 
and take a pinch of snuff, having prefaced the 
act with the words, “ May I take the liberty ?” 
On the next day the Frenchman went into a 
tobacco shop, and asked for a half pound of lib- 
erty.- 

Mrs. Smith has company to dinner, and there 
are not strawberries enough, and she looks at 
Mr. Smith, with a sweet smile, and offers to help 
him, (at the same time kicking him gently with 
her —. under the table.) He always replies, 
7 ey thank you, my dear, they don’t agree 
with me.” 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 


paper, and at a ve om cost. 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is the Frag is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lite 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be un le 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An uprivalled corps of ¢ontribators are regularly engageu, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or momey pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


1 subscriber, one 

8 subscribers “ e . “3 

16 “ “ . 20 00 
Invariably in advance. 


No further reduction made from the above terms. 


Subscribers, or are 


*,* The Flag can be obtained at e wspape 
depots in the United Mates, and of carriers 
four cents per copy. 

GLEASON 


Publisher and Propriesor, Boston Mase 
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THE NEW FLYING SHIP. 

Herewith we give a view of the immense 
Aerial ship “ United Statesy now on the stocks 
at Hoboken, and nearly ready for launching into 
the*air. Trusting that some account of this 
unigue affair may be interesting to our readers 
we took a few notes, which will serve as reliable 
data for a brief description. The car is 64 feet 
in length, very sharp at either end, width 6 
feet, height 6 feet 4 inches, the whole composed 
of a strong, light, wooden frame, covered with 
canvass, with doors and galss windows. The 
boilers are of copper, on the tubular plan, and 
occupy a space equal to four cubic feet ; the en- 
gines are very perfect, being composed of gun 
metal and cast-steel ; they are of 12 horse power 
and are to work 20-inch stroke 66 times per 
minute, which will give 400 revolutions of the 
floats which are placed in a substantial frame- 
work on the top of the car. There is sufficient 
room for 25 passengers, with fuel for four hours. 
The float is 260 feet in length, of a cigar like 
shape, 24 feet diameter in the centre, and has a 
gas capacity equal to 95,000 cubic feet, which 
gives a lifting power equal to 6,500 pounds. 
The entire weight of the car, float and fixtures, 
is but about 4,000 pounds, leaving about 2,500 
pounds surplus. It is designed torun about 200 
feet above the surface of the earth, at a rate of 
speed varying from 25 to 50 miles per hour. 
The engines are a curiosity, their weight being 
181 pounds, and so perfect are they that by the 
force of his langs, Mr. Robjohn caused both pis- 
tons to work a full revolution, carrying a driving 
wheel of five feet diameter. The rudder is 
worthy of minute examination, and by it the 
ship is designed to run up or down, or in any re- 
quired direction. The car is suspended by cords 
to the float, and when the whole is inflated and 
suspended in mid-air under the estimated veloci- 
ty, it will bs arare sight. The reality of such a 
scheme can hardly be comprehended until one 
examines the admirable machinery and actually 
sits down in the car, when its feasibility seems 
to be probable. The ship thus far has cost the 
inventor $5,500, and he now requires only a few 
hundred more to perfect and set afloat his air 
ship. It is designed to drive this vessel by 
steam, and to obviate the necessity of fuel, Mr. 
Robjohn says he has discovered a plan for de- 
composing water, igniting the gases, which 
again become water, which is converted into 
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steam, by the combustion, and this steam is 
| again condensed and returned for decompo- 
sition, thus securing entire immunity from waste, 
anda uniform weight during the longest voyages. 
The present arrangement of the engines are, 
however, on the usual reciprocity plan, driven 
by steam generated from coke and spirits of wine. 

The vessel lies on the plain west of Hoboken 
village, and is surrounded by a strong enclosure 
290 by 275 feet—the whole under the constant 
surveillance of a watchman. Any person desir- 
ous of examining this affair can always do so by 
calling on Mr. Robjohn, at his office, 166 Bow- 
ery, or at the stocks in Hoboken, about one mile 
from the ferry. 


BLOWING-UP OF STEAMER SARAH. 

Information has lately been ceceived from Rio 
Janeiro, that on the 8th of June, the steam tow- 
boat Sarah, owned by the highly respectable 
American firm of Hobbs & Alvaringe, ship 
chandlers, while in the act of taking stores to a 
schooner—which had cleared, and was three 
miles out of the harbor, bound to the coast of 
Africa, supposed on a trading voyage, and owned 
by one Romes, a notorious slave trader—vas 
seized by the commander of the British steamer 
Cormorant, who ordered her crew to be impris- 
oned on board his vessel, and the vessel to be 
blown up, which order was promptly executed 
Messrs. Hobbs & Alvaringe represented the 


matter to the American Minister, and assured 
his exceilency that their towboat was engaged in 
no avocation but what was strictly legal and in 
aecordance with the maratime laws of the coun- 
try. The American sloop-of-war Dale, Com- 
mander Pearson, lay in the harbor, affording the 
United States Minister ample power to arrest 
the Cormorant’s crew, an blow that vessel up ; 
but in accordance with his established coolness 
and great judgment, he submitted the matter to 
the Federal Government, where, doubtless, re- 
paration and apology will be eventually de- 
manded. For our own part, we should like to 
have seen the American Minister have exercised 
a little wholsome promptness on this occasion. 
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BRIUSH STEAMER CORMORANT BLOWING UP AN AMERICAN TOW BOAT. 
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